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MOLIERE. 
(Concluded from page 69.) 


Tue character of the aristocracy who figured in 


‘the Court of Louis, ‘is too well known to require 


much description. It was formed very much upon 
the character of the sovereign himself. Louis had 
the art, probably without having one really great 
quality, to make himself adored while he lived, and 
he has even drawn upon the admiration of poste- 
rity. Ile knew well the value of ceremony, for 
the purpose of securing the respect of those who 
surrounded him. Governed throughout his whole 
reign by his mistresses, one of whom he had the 
weakness to marry when both were past the 
middle age, he was, nevertheless, as absolute in 
the management of his court, as they were of his 
kingdom. He never appeared even to his domes- 
ties but in full dress; and he would keep his 
ministers in waiting, however urgent might be 
their business, until he had adjusted his peruke. 
He carried his politeness so far, as to lift his hat 
to his female domestics, when he met them in his 
palace; and if he meta lady, he would not re- 
place it until he had passed her. He has been said 
to have been fond of the arts; but with such men 
as Racine, Moliére, and Le Brun around him, he 
could scarcely have been otherwise ; as with such 
captains as Turenne and the great Condé, there 
was no great merit in being victorious. His taste 
we are much disposed to doubt. He was fond of 
show, which, like Napoleon, he used as an instru- 
ment of empire, and he was fond of the arts so 
far as they contributed to the splendour of the 
pageant. He looked on Le Brun in the light ofa 
superb gilder; and on Moli¢re as an ingenious 
contriver of spectacles. If ever he dreamed of 
their immortality, it was when he thought of his 
own. In a list of pensions which he gave to the 
littérateurs of his reign, we find one thousand francs 
awarded to Moliére, and three thousand to Cha- 
pelaine, now known only for his wretched “ La 
Pucelle,” but for which, as a French wit once 
observed, he might have had some fame. The 
one is described as “ excellente poete comique,” 
the other as, ‘le plus grand poéte Frangais, qui 
ait jamais été, ct du plus solide jugement.” And 
yet in this list occur the names of Corneille and 
Racine, to the latter of whom is given eight hun- 
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dred frances. Boileau is altogether omitted. The 
truth is, that Louis affected a love of literature 
and art as necessary to complete his character, 
without feeling much of it. As Frederick of 
Prussia said of him, ‘ Ayant plus de jugement 
que d’esprit, il cherchoit plutot l’un que l’autre.”’ 

The Court followed closely in his footsteps. A 
love of show and ceremony gave a stiff and arti- 
ficial tone to the manners, which was relaxed 
somewhat only by the flexibility of morals. There 
was much politeness, but it was pushed to extra- 
vagance. ‘The courtier professed the most pro- 
found respect and esteem for people scarcely 
known to him. ‘“Theognis,” says Le Bruyére, 
‘‘embrasse un homme qu'il trouve sous sa main ; 
il lui presse la téte contre sa poitrine; il demande 
ensuite quel est celui qu’il a embrassé;” and 
Moliére weli describes this fashionable hypocrisy— 
“les convulsions de civilité’’—in the ‘ Misan- 
thrope.” 

“ Je vous vois accabler un homme de caresses 

Et temoigner pour lui les derniéres tendresses, 

De protestations, d'offres, et de sermens 

Vous chargez la fureur de vos embrassemens ; 

Et quand je vous demande aprés quel est cet homme, 

A peine pouvez vous dire comme il se nomme; 

Votre chaleur pour lui tombe en vous séparant, 

Et vous me le traitez, A moi, d'indifférent! 

Morbleu! c’est une chose indigne, lAche, infame, 

De s’‘abaisser ainsi, jusqu’a trahir son ame.” 
Gallantry was the prevailing passion, but it was 
not that of Bayard. It was a sensual and licen- 
tious amour carried on by intrigue, and in defiance 
of common decency. Its grossness was ill-dis- 
guised by an affectation of romance, vented in 
sonnets and madrigals. Many of the gallants of 
the period were professed beaux esprits; but their 
taste was as affected as their manners, and as cor- 
rupted as their morals. This literary affectation 
gave rise to a celebrated sect of female pretenders 
to literature, whom Moliére at once extinguished 
and immortalized, under the name of les Précieuses, 
—an association of Blues, who met in Paris, at the 
affairs; and 
affected to take particular cognizance of the French 
language and grammar. 

It must be allowed that such a state of society 
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ble field for the writer of comedy. But its gene- | 


ral features were too artificial to permit nature to 


appear much under other than conventional forms, 


and a writer who like Moli¢re painted men as he | 


found them, wanted those universal models, the 


study of which leads to the highest perfection of | 
art. He copied nature, but it was nature in dis- | 


guise, and under forms by which it was cribbed, 
cabined, and confined. Instead of studying the 
naked figure, he drew it as it appeared under the 
stiff and formal costume of the age. We cannot 
blame him for this, though with higher genius he | 
would have penctrated “deeper. ‘The fault lay 
chiefly in his models, and there is no reason to | 
suppose that had they been of a less artificial cha- | 
racter, he would have failed in copying them. | 


This must be kept in view in every estimate of | affected when they would be thought wise. 


the literary character of Moli¢re, otherwise we 
will be apt to consider as a peculiarity of his 
genius what was more owing to the factitious 
characteristics of the subjects which he studied. 
Of his contemporaries, such as they were, 
Moli¢re had full opportunity for observation ; and | 
never was there a more industrious or accurate | 
observer. The son of a Parisian upholsterer, he | 
spent his youth among the bourgeoste, and he | 
had scarcely embraced the profession of player, at | 
the age of twenty-three, when the troubles of | 


the Regency drove him to the provinces, where | 
The rest of his life | 


he acted for thirteen years. 
was spent at Court, where he united the profes- 
sion of comedian to the duties of valet de chambre | 
to Louis, a post to which he had hereditary claims. 
The fidelity of his portraits of character, (for many 
of his parts were drawn from living originals, ) 

and his merciless exposure of folly and hypoc risy, 
raised him many enemies, but it is only doing 


justice to his patron to say, that he ever found a| 
It Was | 


steady friend and protector in the king. 
in the latter part of his life that he produced 
almost the whole of his pieces. 
were written with extraordinary rapidity, some 
of them having been composed and acted within | 
a few days. They were in general made to 
order of Louis, who commanded their exhibition, | 
as he did that of fireworks or triumphal arches, | 
as parts of the gorgeous fétes given at Vers: illes, 
to celebrate his victories,—or, an la Reine et a 
la Reine-mére selon histoire »—i mademoiselle 
de la Valliére selon la chronique.’ There, like | 
a magnificent picture in a tawdry frame, ap- 
pe: ared the immortal delineations of Molié ‘Te, 
among Floras and Zephyrs, and satyrs and naiads, 
and she pherds and shepherdesses, with hooks and 
crooks, and artificial rocks, cascades, and jets d'eau. 
Occasionally this buckram was manufactured by 
the great comedian himself, but he never ap- 
pears to advantage init. T ake for example the 
followi: 1s from the Prolo; gue to ‘‘ Le Malade Ima- | 
ginaire.”’ 


SCENE T. 
Flore ; Deux Zéphyrs dansana. 
La decoration représente un lien champétre et néanmoins | 
fort agreable. 


MOL 


as we have described exhibits not an inconsidera- | | 


Many of them | 


TERE. 


Flore. 
Quittez, quittez vos troupeaux: 
Venez, bergers; venez, bergéres ; 
Accourez, accourez sous ces tendres ormeaux ; 
Je yiens vous annoncer des nouvelles bien chéres, 
Et réjouir tous ces hameaux. 
(Quittez, quittez vos troupeaux : 
Venez, bergers; venez bergéres ; 
Accourez, accourez sous ces tendres ormeaux. 


Poetry was not what Moliére excelled in, for 
he had more judgment than imagination, and more 
humour than wit. But his sentiment was apt to 
, become verbose, and his humour to degenerate 
into faree. His forte lay in the delineation of 

| chs aracter rather than in the expression of passion, 
and of his characters those are the best which de- 
| part from native simplicity the least; when they 
| affect gravity they are apt to become dull, and 
Their 
| simplicity often ‘borders upon facility, and the 
ease with which they can be duped represses our 
sympathy, and disarms our resentment. Many of 
‘them are too unintellectual to be interesting, and 
‘more too clever to be beloved. But whatever be 
| their character, their modes of expressing passion 
are much the same. eur and yeur are in the 
mouths of every lover, and if the piece be in verse 
they are sure to meet in rhyme. He generally 
-accomplishes most when he labours least, and 
hence the short speeches are better than the long, 
and the prose than the verse. His varicty of 
passion is exceedingly limited, and within these 
limits it is seldom profound. Love is the uni- 
versal agent in his plays, sometimes superinduced 
|upon some other passion, but generally unmixed, 
and almost always the ruling one. When itis 
)' determined that the lover shall not obtain his 
‘object, he submits to his fate with the most be- 
coming resignation ; and the raptures of his more 
fortunate rival may be conceived, but are neither 
expressed nor described. There is more humour in 
his situations than fable in his plots. But an intri- 
cate plot is little indispensable to good comedy; it 
is sufficient that the plot affords a vehicle for the 
dialogue, and furnishes as much incident as pre- 
vents it from becoming languid. Many of his 
plots and incidents are borrowed from other 
writers, but he seldom fails to improve upon 
them. He does not much study the probability 
of occurrences, in which he is right, for the drama 
is a fairy- land where we willingly submit to the 
wand of the enchanter, rather expecting what is 
wonderful, than requiring what is true. His 


i 
} 
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style Sicianok always be recommended as a model 


of gt eg but its apology is to be found in 
the rapidity with which he was often compelled 
to write, and in the necessity incidental to every 
writer of comedy, of adapting his language to the 
character. Many of his plays were not published 
until after his death, and several he had expressed 
his intention to revise. He has been accused of 
‘indelicacy, but we think unjustly. Although 
love in one phasis or another is the ruling passion 
in all his plays, there scarcely occurs an instance 
of obscenity. There are indeed expressions which 
are rejected by modern decor um, but there can be 
no doubt that they were current in the best society 
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of his age. ‘These expressions are not confined to | nature in its more general forms, as Sh re has 
any particular class of persons. Le mot expressif done, at least, the modes of acting and thinking 
which denotes the dishonoured husband is con- | of those who came within the sphere of his obser- 
stantly used by his characters of every rank, and | vation. : 

occurs in the title of one of his plays. But it also | Of his vis comica, or the peculiarity of his comic 
oceurs frequently in Madame de Sévigné’s Letters, | genius, it is not easy to convey an idea by descrip- 
even in those to her daughter. Moli¢re painted tion, and as little i comparison, for it did not 
too correctly to put a word into the mouth of a | much resemble that of any other writer of comedy, 
fine lady, which fine ladies of the day did not ancient or modern. He is neither so bold, so 
use ; and he had too much respect for his patron daring, nor so grotesque, as Aristophanes, and as 
to offend him by any breach of that external little does he soar into those regions of poetry and 
decorum which it was the policy of Louis to pre- | lofty intellect which go far to redeem all the 
serve. In plays where so much gallantry pre- | faults of that extraordinary man. There is in 
yails, it was impossible to exclude incidents and | the Frenchman, as in the Athenian, Moda péy 
situations of an immoral character; but there is | yéXout, roAAa é eroveata, much of jest, and much 


none of them so equivocal as the admired screen 
scene in the ‘‘School for Scandal,” and many other 
exhibitions of the English stage. 

With all his faults, Moliére is yet one of the 
most entertaining of dramatists. His acuteness 
of observation and power of discrimination, his 
knowledge of the human heart and accuracy in 
painting it, and above all his good sense and ex- 
quisite perception of the ridiculous, carried him 
triumphantly through the dangers from bad taste 
and artificial manners by which he was sur- 
rounded. Though many of his portraits are 
sketches, the character is generally complete, and 
the features are seldom inconsistent. Whatever 
defects may be in the conception of the part, there 
are seldom any in the execution. He sometimes 
fails to place virtue in its proper light, and more 
often overlooks vice when it ought to have been 
reproved; but he never renders ridiculous what 
is not so in itself. Every stroke tells, and tells 
in the proper place. We are apt at first sight 
to think some of his pictures overdrawn, but the 
more we come to know of the originals, the more 
we find that the portraits are correct. It is an 
inconvenience common to all writers on manners, 
that what illustrates their meaning to their con- 
temporaries, tends to obscure it to posterity. To 
judge of the comic literature of any age, we 
require to know in minute detail its habits, cus- 
toms, domestic history, and generally those cir- 
cumstances to which allusion, and merely allusion, 
is made, more constantly in comedy than in any 
other department of literature. Now these things 
have generally been reckoned beneath the dignity 
of history, and thus there is comparatively little 
record of what is absolutely requisite to explain 
the comedy of any past age. What in the hands 
of Aristophanes or Molidre would have set Athens 
In a roar, or upset the decorous gravity of the 
court of Louis XIV., probably by the must distant 
allusion to it, now appears to us to be uninterest- 
ing, if it does not altogether escape our observa- 
tion. No past age, however, has been more 
copiously illustrated than that of Moliére, on 
which contemporary memoirs and letters, and 
ultimately, the brilliant sketch of Voitaire, have 
thrown much light, though nothing has done so 
more than his own comedies themselves. And 
judging from all these lights, we are compelled to 
form the highest opinion of the fidelity with which 
he has reflected in his characters, if not human 


of earnest; but there is much less breadth in the 
character of either. If, however, the, mirth of 
'Moliére is less boisterous than that of Aristo- 
_phanes, it is much less frigid than that of Me- 
‘nander. He is more natural than Terence, and 
‘more dignified and refined than Plautus. He is 
said to have studied both of those Latin writers 
in his youth, but when he had tried his own 
strength he renounced them and betook himself 
to the study of living models, though his man- 
nerism always retained much of the tone of his 
juvenile studies. There is no comic writer of the 
English school whom he much resembles, for, except 
Shakspere, our writers of comedy have excelled 
more in the brillianey of the dialogue than in the 
development of character, and the middle path 
between what we call genteel comedy and farce 
has been little trod, though that is the most legi- 
timate sphere of the comic muse. To our great 
dramatist he is much inferior in ideality and in 
wit, but he is equal in humour, and superior in 
regularity and correctness, meaning by the latter 
term the consistent reproduction of character ac- 
cording to conventional rules. To our writers of 
the Restoration he bears little resemblance, many 
of his pieces being far more elaborate as works of 
art, and, it must be admitted, far superior in their 
moral tone and in their development of character, 
but inferior in point, repartee, and comicality of 
situation; though in these the French are seldom 
deficient. The best comedies of Farquhar, Van- 
burgh, or Congreve, are mere sketches in com- 
parison with ‘Le Tartuffe”’ or ‘‘ Le Misanthrope,” 
to match which, with any approach to resem- 
blance, we must go back to ‘‘ The Alchymist” or 
“The Volpone ”’ of Ben Jonson, or come down to 
“The Rivals” or ‘ The School for Scandal” of 
Sheridan. The truth is, that the comedies of 
Moliére were formed in a great degree upon the 
strict rules which regulated French t y, and 
hence they are more stiff and formal com- 
ports with our notions of the sock. They are, 
indeed, in general, elaborate specimens of art, and, 
thanks to the genius of Moliére, not inferior in 
real value, while they are superior in interest, to 
the best productions of Corneille or Racine. 

are dignified by an eminently didactic tone, and 
making fair allowance for the manners of the age, 
and the levities incidental to comedy, their com- 
position is, on the whole, not unworthy of the 
object they profess to have in view. 
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‘Le Tartuffe”’ has, in public opinion, been com- 
monly reckoned his chef d’euvre, and we are by 
no means about to dispute the justice of the fiat, 
though we think that it must be received with 
considerable reservations. There can be no doubt 
that it owes much of its fame to the opposition 
which it encountered from the powerful party 
in the church, against whose hypocrisy it was 
directed. It indeed carried on the same warfare 
that Pascal’s “‘ Provincial Letters” had begun, and 
ultimately with similar success. When it was 
first represented before the Court at Versailles, 
such was the fury of those whom it assailed, that 
even the king, though sensible of the good inten- 
tions of the author, was obliged to yield for a time, 
by prohibiting its public representation ; and this 
interdict continued until after Pope Clement IX. 
had interposed, to arrange the disputes which agi- 
tated the French Church. Meantime, the piece 
continued to be acted at the Court, and its prohi- 
bition elsewhere, while it enhanced the enjoyment 
of those whu were privileged to be present, served 
to sharpen the desire of those who were not. When 
Moliére ultimately triumphed, by the representa- 
tion in public being permitted, it was received 
with the most unbounded applause, by audiences 
which probably did not number many of the 
dévots, whether false or true. The piece has, how- 
ever, retained its popularity both on the stage and 
elsewhere, and not without great claims to high 
consideration. The chief character is most elabo- 
rately drawn, and with great originality of con- 
ception. ‘The oily, sanctimonious, sensual hypo- 
crite, the consummate villain under the disguise 
of religion, though frequently portrayed by 
painters of character, has by none been depicted 
in more brilliant colours than in this piece. But 
it must be allowed that it is brought out some- 
what undramatically; it is rather described than 
reproduced. During the first two acts, we only 
hear of the great hypocrite, and he does not appear 
till the third, and scarcely at all in the fifth. Our 
anxicty is on the stretch to get a glimpse of a per- 
son we hear so much about, and though when he 
does come we are not disappointed, we would 
rather have formed our idea of him from our own 
observation, than have taken the description, how- 
ever good, of Dorine. Of the other characters 
Marianne is the most interesting. There are few 
scenes in any of the author’s plays better than 
that in the second act between her and Valere, 
where she struggles between duty to her father 
and love for her betrothed, her abhorrence of Zar- 
tuffe not being allowed to share in the conflict. 
Orgon, like many others of Moliére’s dupes, is too 
credulous to be interesting. He is quite “4 mener 
par nez,” as his guest says, and this simplicity 
not only spoils his own dramatic character, but 
detracts from that of Zartuffe, since a much less 
clever villain would have sufficed to impose upon 
so easy a dupe. IJlLis wife, Jladame Elmire, is too 
cool for our taste; we cannot admire a woman 
who, even in France, in the age of Moliére, takes 
as she does, a declaration of love from another than 
her husband, and we do not understand the discretion 


which makes her when urged to disclose it, say 


Ce n'est point mon humeur de faire des éclats ; 
Une femme se rit de sottises pareilles, 
Et jamais d'un mari n’en trouble les oreilles. 


Of ‘‘Le Misanthrope,” we cannot join so cop. 
|dially in the common estimation. It scems to y 
to be one of those pieces which the author has 
spoiled by making too elaborate.  <Alceste js 
morose without being philosophic, and melancholy 
without being amiable. At first, he is somewhat 
sensible in exposing the false politeness which 
presented the same silken aspect to virtue and to 
vice; but he speedily falls into extravagance and 
repulsive peevishness. His misanthropy is that 
of a man of fashion, with as much sense as enables 
him to observe character with acuteness, but not 
enough to make a good use of his observations, 
He is not even, as Dr. Johnson would have said, 
a good hater. He falls in love with a woman the 
least likely to please to him, an inveterate flirt, 
with his eyes open to her faults, and relying on 
the forlorn hope of his being able to cure them. 


L'amour que je sens pour cette jeune veuve 
Ne ferme point mes yeux aux défauts qu’on lui trouve; 
Et je suis, quelque ardeur qu'elle m‘ait pu donner, 
Le premier a les voir, comme 4a les condamner. 
Mais avec tout cela, quoique je puisse faire, 
Je confesse mon foible; elle a l'art de me plaire : 
J'ai beau voir ses défauts, et j’ai beau l’en blamer, 
En dépit qu’on en ait elle se fait aimer, 
Sa grace est la plus forte; et sans doute ma flamme 
De ces vices du temps pourra purger son ame. 


Acte I. Se. 1. 


Yet he throws her off when she refuses to renounce 
the world, and go with him into the desert: a plan 
of life for a new-married couple of which no one 
would have become sooner tired than himself. 
This character marks the limit of Moliére’s mind 
in original conception. He fails when he does not 
draw from the life, which he did not do in this 
instance. The French Covrt did not contain a 
genuine misanthrope. There might, indeed, be some 
worn-out fop, tired of the follies of his youth, and 
disposed to show his wisdom by his sourness ; but 
there was no Timon, no man-hater, whose misan- 
thropy was formed by that morbid philosophy 
which works upon a mind originally generous. 
Moliére may have aimed at such a character, but 
he has drawn a coxcomb. The other characters 
of the piece are better conceived. Celimene's 
remarks upon her acquaintances, in the second act, 
are spirited and graphic; but the dialogue, upon 
the whole, is rather tiresome. The long declama- 
tions in verse are altogether intolerable to any one 
who has not been drilled into such exercises by the 
serious productions of the French stage. The dé 
nouement, also, is most undramatic ; and, upon the 
whole, we are not disposed to rank this piece very 
high, though it is one of the most elaborate of Mo- 
liére’s works. 

He has, we think, been more successful in 
‘« L’Avare,” in superinducing love upon a strongef 
and opposing passion. An old miser in love, 
in love with his son’s mistress, is a character 
worthy of the author, and he has made the most 
of it. Harpagon is one of the best-drawn misers 


in any literature; perhaps the best, after Zrapbots. 





The conflict between his love of money and of 
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Marianne—the all-powerful reason for marrying 
his daughter to one she detested, because he would 
take her ‘‘sans dot !”—the double-entendre between 
himself and Valére, when the one refers to his 
money-box and the other to the daughter—the 
conditions of the loan by the father to the son, 
(unknown to each other,) to enable the latter to 
cheat the old miser of his mistress—and many 
other passages in this play, are admirable, and in 
the very best style of Moliére. It is not one of 
its least recommendations to our taste, that, though 
elaborate and in five acts, it is in prose. 

In Agnes, in ‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,” we have 
another character in love under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. A child of Nature, jealously secluded 
from intercourse with the world from her infancy, 
is trained up to be the future wife of an absurd 
but not unamiable man, much older than herself, 
to whose kindness she owes everything. She 
never feels the tender passion, nor even knows 


‘ what itis, until she sees a youth more to her taste, 


with whom she instantly falls in love, without 
being aware that in receiving his addresses she is 
giving the least cause of offence to her benefactor. 
There is a degree of simplicity in this certainly 
not very credible—we may say, not very possible, 
and therefore not very natural. If there be any 
doubt of this, consult the High Priest. What 
says Miranda ? 


T do not know 
One of my sex; no woman's face remember, 
Save from my glass, mine own; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
And my dear father; how features are abroad, 
I am skill-less of; but by my modesty, 
(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of; but I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
I therein do forget. 


Compare this with Agnes, after she has made 
considerable progress in the passion; we quote 
from a scene between her and her benefactor, in 
the last act. 


Agnes. 
Mais, 4 vous parler franchement entre nous, 
Il est plus pour cela selon mon goat que vous. 
Chez vous le mariage est facheux et pénible, 
Et vos discours en font une image terrible ; 
Mais, las! il le fait, lui, si rempli de plaisirs 
Que de se marier il donne des désirs. 
Arnolphe. 
Ah! c'est que vous l’aimez, traitresse! 
Agnes. 
Oui, je l’'aime. 
Arnolphe. 
Et vous avez les front de le dire 4 moi-meme ! 
Agnes. 
Et pourquoi, s'il est vrai, ne le dirois-je pas ? 
Arnolphe. 
Le deviez-vous aimer, impertinente ? 
Agnes. 
: Hélas! 
Est-ce que j'en puis mais? Lui seul en est la cause, 
Et je n'y songeois pas lorsque se fit la chose. 
; Arnolphe. 
Mais il falloit chasser cet amoureux désir. 
Agnes. 
Le moyen de chasser ce qui fait du plaisir? 
’ Arnolphe. 
Et ne savez-vyous pas que c’étoit me déplaire ? 
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Agnes. 
Moi? point du tout. Quel mal cela vous peut-il faire? 

We must, however, wink at many such things 
in Moliére, and, after all, the conception belongs 
not to him, but to Cervantes. As it is, it is ad- 
mirably maintained, and nothing but this radical 
defect prevents this piece from being one of the 
best. The simplicity of Agnés is so naive that 
we are sometimes led to believe it to be affected. 
There are several egutrogues in this piece, which 
were much criticised at the time, and are ad- 
mirably handled in ‘La Critique de 1’Ecole des 
Femmes,” to which we have already more than 
once referred. 

The piece which, next to ‘ Tartuffe,”’ created 
the greatest sensation is, ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules,” the first that Moliére wrote after his return 
to Paris, and certainly the most effective of his 
shorter pieces. It is in only one act, and has 
scarcely any plot, but abounds in exquisite ridi- 
cule of the celebrated précteuses of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. The best test of such a piece is its 
success, Which in this instance was immense, and 
like the ‘‘Meviad and Beviad”’ of Gifford, in 
later times, broke up a coterie of conceited people 
of both sexes, who took upon themselves to control 
the literature of the day. Driven from literature 
by Moliére’s pungent ridicule, a remnant of them 
betook themselves to science, from which, also, he 
dislodged them by another piece, ‘‘ Les Femmes 
Savantes,” a much more elaborate production, but 
much less amusing and effective. The two first 
acts, in particular, are intolerably tiresome, from 
want of incident and interminable declamations in 
verse. The same may be said of ‘‘ Les Facheux,”’ 
a piece written to expose the bores of the court, 
but the author forgets that they are as much so to 
the reader as to Eraste. The piece, however, had 
considerable success, and vastly pleased the king, 
who pointed out a bore that had been overlooked 
by the author, referring to the Marquis de Soye- 
court, the grand-veneur of the Court, who was 
forthwith transferred to the canvas, and proved to 
be, as Moliére, with courtly flattery, says in his 
dedication, ‘‘le plus beau morceau de l’ouvrage.” 
La Fontaine, who assisted at the representation 
before the Court, at Vaux, in writing to his friend 
Mancroix, a few days afterwards, says of the 
author, ‘‘c’est mon homme.” Yet this play was 
little more than an impromptu, having been 
written and acted within a fortnight. 

Of all the smaller pieces, ‘‘ Le Malade Imagi- 
naire” is most to our taste. There is too much 


farce in the interludes, particularly the last; but 


the humour of the whole is exquisite. The dia- 
logue is sparkling and natural. Angélique is one 
of the best of Moli¢re’s female characters; she 
interests us from the first. Zomette, the waiting- 
maid, is admirable; though, like Dortne, in “ Le 
Tartuffe,” more pert than servants are allowed to 
be in our days, even on the stage. Never were 
pedants painted more ludicrously than Monsieur 
Diaforus and his son. ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” is another excellent little piece; but Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, like Sganarelle, George Dandin, and 
too many others of Moliére’s characters, are by 
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far too easily duped to be very interesting. As 
Corneille shrewdly remarks of the ambitious cit: 
** Avec lui on peut hazarder toute chose.” 

On the whole, these delineations are admirable 
portraits of the men and women of the age of 
Louis XIV., and their execution entitles Moliére 
to the position of a great French classic, if not to 
an eminent place among the most illustrious minds 
of all ages. He is second to them only because 
his art reached no further than to copy what was 
set before him, and he wanted the creative 
ideality which bodies forth the forms of things 
urknown. But within his own sphere, no one ever 
painted more truthfully individual character, or 
grouped it on the canvas with more dramatic 
effect. If his scenes want the impress of nature, 
it is because his models were artificial, and his 
principles of composition too much subjected to 
rules drawn from the other branch of the dra- 
matic art, and there misapplied. He did not pre- 
tend to generalize, but he observed accurately and 
reproduced faithfully and skilfully; and though 
he cannot be ranked as a great poet, he is enti- 
tled to the praise of being a truly great artist, 
second only to Aristophanes and Shakspere, in 
the comic literature of the stage. 

Moliére was as good a man as he was a dra- 
matist, though he was but scurvily treated by the 
world. Born for love, as he himself expressed it, 
‘‘ Né avec la derni¢re disposition a la tendresse,’’— 
domestic happiness was denied to him. Yet he 
loved on, with his eyes open to the infidelities of 
one who could not or would not love him. Gifted 
with the most amiable disposition, the enemy of 
nothing but folly and vice, he had, nevertheless, 
many enemies, from whose persecution, it must be 





admitted to the honour of Louis, he found a refuge 
not merely in the patronage, but in the friendshiy 
of hissovereign. Nor did their hate end with hx 
life. Despised while he lived for a professig, 
which the prejudices of his time, not unknown ty 
our own, stigmatized as disreputable, the sam 
prejudice denied him the last offices of religion 
and with difficulty conceded him a grave. By 
the prophecy of Bouhours,* that France would om 
day blush for her ingratitude, has been fulfilled, 
Nearly a century after his death, the empty honow 
of an éloge was accorded to his manes by the Aca. 
demy which had refused him admission as a men. 
ber, unless he would renounce his profession. At 
the same time his bust was placed in its halls, with 
the appropriate inscription : 


Rien ne manque a sa gloire, il manquait a la notre, 


Still later, after his bones had become scarcely 
distinguishable from the vulgar heap, they, or what 
were supposed to be they, were transported ty 
a more honoured mausoleum, in the cemetery of 
Pére-la-Chaise. But, as if to remind his country- 
men of the popular neglect in which he lived, the 
inscription which points out the spot to this day, 
errs, by not less than six years, in stating his age! 





* Tu reformas et la ville et la cour ; 

Mais quelle en fut ta recompense? 

Les Frangois rougiront un jour 

De leur peu de recognisance. 

I] fallut un comédien, 
Qui mit a les polir sa gloire et son étude ; 
Mais, Moliére, a ta gloire il ne manquait rien, 
Si parmi les défauts que tu peignis si bien, 
‘Tu les ayois repris de leur ingratitude. 
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(Continued from page 76.) 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


THERE ar> men on whom persuasions of every 
kind are wasted, on whom threats have no influ- 


'state of his daughter’s mind (of whom as far as 4 
_boorish nature would admit, he was fond), was 
daily becoming more critical—the upbraidings of 
his wife were incessant—customers one by one 


ence, and who are deaf to all sorts of remonstrance deserted his premises—acquaintances shunned him 
and entreaty. They have a stubborn will of their on the street-—and no one seemed inclined to jus- 
own, and to attempt to bend that will were an. tify the part which he had taken as a crown wit- 
experiment as bootless as to cast a mountain into | ness at the trial. Men may profess to brave it, 
the sea. But yet it sometimes happens in the but there is nothing so thoroughly difficult to do, 
case of such men, that if they are left for a season! as to stem the tide of public opinion. It is up 
to the freedom of their own will, they are so led hill work when one has co-operation and sym- 
to think on the fruits of their own doings, that pathy ; but when a man stands alone in any ques 
ultimately they become ashamed of them; and tion or cause, and has the world for his foes, he 
often, when it is too late, endeavour to undo the must, sooner or later, quail before the storm. 
evil consequences of their obstinacy and self-, Affection was against Buchanan, trade was against 
will. To this class of opinionative persons be- | him—friendship was against him, and that large 
longed the publican Buchanan ; and, as the period abstraction which we call the world was al# 
fixed for the execution of Norman Hamilton drew against him. Remorse, sullen, consuming t® 
near, he began to have misgivings as to the pro- morse, preyed upon him night and day. He sat 
priety of the course which he had adopted. The in his bar from morn till night, for as his 
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cfuge had disappeared he had little to do; and when| sanity; but his determined air satisfied her that 
dshiy night came on he went to bed, as if for repose, | to delay or mince his commands would be perilous 
th his but the morning revealed a wild and restless eye, | work, so she set out on what appeared to her to 
CSSiop which had been divorced from sleep. be a Quixotic errand. - 
wh ti His wife at last began to take pity on him ; for} Character Cook received her message in a spirit 
same wives, although amongst the first to condemn, are, | equally sceptical, and he refused point-blan to 
igion, after all, good souls, the first also to excuse and | co-operate in any scheme originating with Bu- 
Bu palliate. , chanan. 
id ong ‘Willie,’ said his spouse, “we maun just} ‘If your bull-headed husband had done his 
filled, bundle up and gang till America; this kind o’ | duty as a witness, all this business might have 
Nour wark will never do. We had to send Haig’s tra- | been spared,” said the patriot; ‘‘ but here, noo, 
‘Aca. yeller awa’ without an order, and that’s what we|the very nicht afore the hanging, he pretends to 
mem. havend done for mony a year. And there’s the| be sorry and wants a chaise at the Tron-kirk, to 
At rent due neist month. I used to hae as mony | carry off Mr. Spencer. How can he carry him off? 
with guineas Or pund-notes gathered in the auld tea-} Lieutenant Arnold, and Harry, and me, havena 
pot as put ower the rent ; but noo, wae’s me, ye’ll| been able to carry him off, and hoo can he doo it, 
hae to gang up to Sir William’s bank, and draw| I wad like token? Ifa’ body has failed in that, 
re oot oor sair-won earnings. The gable o’ the|is it likely that Willie Buchanan is to succeed? 
rely hoose sud be whitewashed aboot this time; but | Puir fellow! puir fellow, his days are numbered ; 
what what’s the use o’ doing onything when oor run’s| he'll hae to hang the morn, come o’t what will. 
d ty ‘ ganc? We may as well lay doun the barrow at |The very poisoning business has failed. I smug- 
y of aince; and there’s Maggie. Oh, I’m wae for the | gled in as mickle as wad hae done the business 0’ 
try. bairn. She’s a puir, white-faced thing; and she|an elephant, but the governor discovered it ; and 
, the neither eats, drinks, nor sleeps. I doot, I doot| I say again, there’s nacthing for’t but the gallows. 
day, the lassie’s wrang a’ thegither. Willie, my ain| What will become o’ that lassie Florence, Provi- 
age! Willie, dinna look at me that way. Although the | dence only kens. They say women’s hearts, for 
4 warld’s against ye, I'll never again say an ill/a’ the fracas they mak, are no easily broken. I 
word to ye.” ken Babie raised an awiu’ din when the doctors 
Buchanan sat, as usual, in his sulky corner. | said I was gaun to dee; but as I didna dee, there’s 
Angry invective and imprecation had been libe- | no sayin’.” 
rally bestowed on him, but kind looks or kind] ‘‘ Ye maun try and do something, Mr. Cook ; 
words had long been stranger to him, and his iron} my man’s in an awfu’ state,” said Mrs. Buchanan, 
soul yiclded to their gentle influence; for they | imploringly. 
came upon him at atime when he least expected} “‘ He'll be waur before he’s better. The Judas- 
them. He started to his feet, and dashed a half- | rascal, he could hae saved the haill thing, but for 
formed tear from his heavy eye. his confounded positiveness.” 
‘Jean, I’m sorry aboot the lad, an’ I think1| ‘ Weel, but he is sorry, very sorry for that, and 
can save him yet.” he’ll do all he can to mak it richt.” 
‘Na, na, Willie,” replied the wife mournfully,| ‘‘ Him sorry! I think I see it. But ye see, 
“that’s ower late noo. He’s to be hanged the | mistress, Sammy Cook is nane o’ your folk that 
morn. Ye micht hae saved him afore the trial, | work wi’ pigs in a poke. What security hae | 
but its nae use casting that up noo; its past andj that this is no a trap laid to catch some o’ us? or, 
dune, and canna be recalled. Ye had better just | if it is no that, what is the kind o’ plan that your 
slip o’er to Fife for twa three days, till its a’ ower, | husband has in his dogged-head. Do ye think 
and then we'll start for America. Maybe the! that the like o’ me, that has been hand and glove 
change will do Maggie good; God grant that it| wi Muir, and a’ the friends o’ the great cause, am 
54 may.” to haud the candle to Willie Buchanan, the Leith 
"a8 “Jean,” said Buchanan earnestly, ‘ go up to| publican? It was a’ very weel for me to preach 
of Cook, and tell him to be on the watch, him and} and pray to him before the mischief was done; 
- some o’ his friens, at the jail this nicht at twal| but its quite different noo that the evil’s been 
im o'clock; for as I am a living man, I’ll try to save | committed and by his black tongue.” 
5 him, although I sud be killed mysel.” “On my soul, Mr. Cook, he means you, fairly; 
t- “You are mad, Willie, perfectly mad.” and I am sure that unless he had something in 
it, “T must and willdo it. IfIdo not try, I will) his mind that was feasible, he wadna speak as he 
, never hae peace i’ the world again, although I | did.” 
D- gang to America or ony ither place. Its maybe} ‘‘ Weel, weel, Lucky, as his unhappy wife, 
4 the last request I may ever mak. Go up, Jean, | ye’re richt to stick to him; but I am under nae 
:- to Cook, and tell him to hae a chaise ready, say | obligation to haud on by his coat-tails; sae ye can 
ie at the Tron-kirk, at twal o’clock, and let the lad | jist try the young leddy, Miss Florence, or Arnold, 
: ‘umscl be in readiness. I havena slept a wink for| or any o’ them; and if they like to send a noddy, 
t the last week, and I’ll lie doun till ten o’clock, for | weel and good. T’ll no say that I'll oppose them ; 
7 I'll sleep noo that I see what I am todo. Come | but if I tak a share in the business, it will be in 
0 back again, and be sure to wauken me up at ten. | the same way as Moses saw the land o’ Canaau— 
. nb a desperate man, Jean, and if ye dinna do my | namely, afar off.” : 
° nddin, ye little rek what may happen.” Mrs. Buchanan, finding that Character was in- 
¢ Jean began to have doubts as to her hushand’s| flexible, had no resource but to make application ; 
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to Florence, as Character had suggested. It was | 





her grey hairs would be brought in sorrow to the 


with very great reluctance that she made up her | grave. 


mind to propose any overture in that quarter; for 


Florence gazed with a troubled eye on Mrs. 


her confidence in the probable success of the un-| Buchanan, for impressed with the appearance of 


known scheme of her husband, which, from the 
moment of its first announcement had never been 
great, was now much lessened by the irritating 
distrust of Cook; while she felt no small repug- 
nance at coming into contact with Miss Hamilton, 
from a consideration of the angry, if not scornful, 
feeling which her appearance was sure to excite 
in the mind of the unfortunate young lady. But 
yet the attempt, she felt, must be made; for she 
had left Buchanan in such a mood, that to return 
to him without having fairly exhausted every 
available means of complying with his request, 
would, she well knew, only exasperate him the 
more, and very likely confirm in him that perma- 
nent moroseness of temper which had so unex- 
pectedly given way, and which, if not taken ad- 
vantage of, in its state of temporary thaw, might 
again and for ever relapse into its stony obdu- 
racy. With no sanguine prospect of success, and 
indeed with less of the expectation than is often 
found to animate the leader of a forlorn hope, Mrs. 
Buchanan proceeded to deliver her singular mes- 
sage to Miss Hamilton. 

The young lady, as might naturally have been 
anticipated, could not be seen by a stranger; and 
the misgiving wife of the repentant publican hesi- 
tated much about sending up her unwelcome 
name; but there was no help for it. 

‘Tell Miss Hamilton,” said she to our old ac- 
quaintance Dolly Dimsdale, “ not to be fright- 
ened at my name—Mrs. Buchanan, of the Kirk- 
gate in Leith; for things are changed since she 
called upon us, and I want to tell her something, 
that if it can do no good, can at least do no ill.” 

“ Buchanan?” queried Dolly, “it was your 
husband as peached on good Mister Norman. No, 
no! Go away, my good yoman; you looks as if 
you were sorrowful; but my missus would be 
much more sorrowfuler, if she saw you. It 
would clean break her heart, and she has hardly 
so much on that left as will carry her over to-mor- 
row.” 

‘‘ For the love of Heaven, let me see the young 
lady. I come to her with no other errand than 
to try and sive the gentleman. If she will not 
hear me, I cannot help it; but at any rate, let 
me try.” 

‘“‘T will sce,” replied the reluctant Dolly; and 
leaving Mrs. Buchanan, she went to consult her 
ill-fated mistress. In a brief space, she returned, 
and beckoned the visitor to follow her. 

Mrs. Buchanan expected to find a great change 
in Florence, but the reality exceeded the antici- 
pation, for the bloom of youth had for ever passed 
away, and the sharp-pinched features of settled 
despair, had taken its place instead. Good old 
Mrs. Porter sat at a little distance from her, and 
it was but too evident, that grief had drawn his 
deep furrows across her cheek, and that the shock 
which had so thoroughly prostrated her niece, had 
also descended with heavy force on her enfeebled 





‘the two ladies, the latter had not yet ventured to 


speak. She in vain essayed to do so, but her 
tongue refused to do its office, and Florence keenly 
observing her embarrassment commenced the dia- 
logue herself. 

‘‘ Your husband has sent you, has he not °” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

«Then something may come of it, yet.” 

‘Would to God it may, ma’am.” 

“It is strange how I should have dreamt so; 
but I did dream that your husband would yet 
relent. Pray Heaven it may not be too late—and 
may Heaven grant him that forgiveness which | 
am afraid I cannot.” 

‘He sent me, ma’am, to say 

‘‘Nay, say nothing here; there is life and death 
in this matter, and stones have ears: come with 
me.” 

On reaching another apartment, Mrs. Buchanan 
communicated the request of her husband to Flo- 
rence, and the young lady pondered gravely on 
the singular character of the proposal. 

‘‘Your husband gave you no hint, and you 
yourself have no conception of the means he pro- 
poses to employ?” 

‘¢ None, ma’am.”’ 

‘« And you believe that he is sincerely sorry for 
the infamous part he has already played in this 
tragedy, and that he is honestly desirous of at- 
tempting some amends ?” 

‘‘As my Maker is in Heaven I believe he is.” 

‘‘ Well; I shall cause Mr. Arnold and my bro- 
ther to give him the assistance that he requires, 
and I, myself, shall also be near the spot, as, if this 
last effort fails us, all will be lost, and I shall then 
be as one dead to the world; or rather, I shall 
court death, for where death is, misery hath lost 
its power.” 

Mrs. Buchanan hurried home with the tidings 
to her husband—she could not call them joyful, 
for where the probabilities of success were 80 
narrowed, and the means to be employed s0 
shrouded in mystery, there was little in the car- 
rying of one preliminary item in the scheme to 
inspire confidence as to the final result. The 
evening was far advanced before she reached the 
Kirkgate, and on entering the house, she found 
that Buchanan was still asleep. She was struck 
by the deep repose that characterized his slumber; 
and especially by the contrast which it presented 
to the restlessness which he had exhibited for so 
many nights past. It seemed as if the rest so 
long denied, was now about to be compensated 
for, and that he would awake with renewed 
strength, as if to fit him for the approaching 
enterprise which he was about to undertake ; and 
in this she could not help inferring an omen for 
good. The hour was not yet at hand, and there 
was time for still more sleep, and she quietly left 
him in the enjoyment of his slumber. No sound 
was heard in that once busy hold, till the silence 





frame, and that the day was not fur distant, when | was disturbed by a wild chant from poor Maggie 











Buchanan, the daughter of the ill-starred pair. | 
She sang occasional snatches from an olden ditty. 


O! what is death, but parting breath, 
On many a bloody plain; 

I have dared his face, and in this place, 
I scorn him yet again. 

I've lived a life of start and strife, 
I die by treacherie ; 

It burns my heart—I must depart, 
And not avenged be. 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he: 

He played a spring, and danced it round 
Below the gallows tree. 


The low pensive tone in which the lines were 
sung, and the subject to which they obviously 
referred, brought tears into the eyes of the mother, 
for she sorrowed as one who had no hope when 
she thought of the growing wildness observable in 
the demeanour of her daughter, and of the probable 
impulse it might be expected to receive from the 
consummation of to-morrow. Still, she was a 
woman of the world; and she tried to drown her 
many troublesome reflections by the performance 
of household duties—eager, meanwhile, that the 
time should arrive for the wakening of her hus- 
band, in order to his departure on his self-imposed 
mission of reparation. Happy Mrs. Buchanan, if 
thy household cares can kill that torturing, gnaw- 
ing heart-ache, which all of us see at times in 
others, and which oftener we feel in ourselves; 
and from which even that lightest of all pastimes, 
novel-writing, does not always free the sons of 
Adam! Mrs. Buchanan looked into her larder, 
and cogitated on the supper for the night, and 
penetrating into futurity, she bestowed a thought 
on the dinner of to-morrow; and various consi- 
derations, known only to prudent housewives, 
passed through her sagacious mind, which consi- 
derations, being of a nature that we are not tho- 
roughly capable of appreciating, we shall not 
allude to more particularly ; but her occupation, 





with these and similar household duties, sufficed 
to fill up time; and at length, the season arrived | 
when it seemed expedient to rouse her husband | 
from his slumbers, and prepare him for his mid- | 
night embassy. | 
On proceeding to the bar, she found Maggie | 
stooping over the prostrate form of her father; 
and to the horror of the wife and mother, she dis- 
oo that the girl held a large knife in her 
and. 


I die by treacherie ; 
It burns my heart—I must depart, 
And not avenged be! 


‘“‘Ay, that man was not avenged, but this one 
who also dies by ‘ treacherie,’ he shall be avenged. 
His innocent blood shall not ery for vengeance in 
vain. It’s in the Bible, and cannot be wrong— 
‘Skin for skin, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, blood for blood.’ Although he were twice 
my father, and twice that over again, he must 
die. I'll go to Spencer’s grave and tell him what 
I have done, and I am sure he will be glad. 





Now "7 
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Mrs. Buchanan sprang forward, and caught the 
uplifted hand ere it could descend for the accom- 


_plishment of its terrible purpose. 


‘*T will do it, mother!” cried the excited girl. 


“Tle deserves it; and Spencer himself appeared 
'to me in a dream, and told me to do it.” 


‘Aye, Maggie,” replied the mother with a 
quick adaptation of her reasoning to the shattered 
intellect of the poor girl, ‘but then Spencer is 
not dead yet, and to kill the one before the other 
would be murder—don't you see that, my child.” 

‘Yes, I do—I do—it’s very curious how I did 
not think of that before, mother. Here, put you 
past the knife till we need it; or no, I'll better 
keep it myself, in case it should not be at hand.” 

The distracted mother, content with defeating 
the danger of the moment, contented herself with 
motioning that the weapon should be laid aside, 
and then she took her husband by the arm, and 
awoke him. 

Buchanan hastily dispatched the repast that 
was put before him, and shrouding himself in a 
large cloak, which concealed some bulky article, 
prepared to take his leave. 

‘“ Maggie looks strange the nicht, Jean, tak care 
0” her.” 

“Aye,” replied the wife, with a long drawn 
sigh, ‘‘ she’s far frae being weel. Whaun will ye 
be back ?” 

‘‘ Whenever the thing’s done, or not done.” 

“‘T’ll be eerie, terrible ecrie till ye come back, 
Willie. I canna gang to my bed till I hear about 
you; and I am feared to be left alone wi’ 
Maggie.” 

“ Mysie can sit up wi’ you, but let nae licht 
appear frae the outside.” 

‘‘T dinna ken how it is, but I sair doot this is 
to be a black night. God be wi’ you, Willie.” 

“Where is he gone to, mother?” inquired 
Maggie. 

“To Edinburgh.” 

‘“ What is he going to do there ?” 

‘“Oh, Maggie! do ye like me noo as ye did, 
when you was a bairn in my lap, and will ye try 
to understand me ?”’ 

‘“‘T will, mother, every word that you say; it’s 
only sometimes that I don’t know what people 
are speaking about.” 

“ Weel, then, he’s going up to try and save the 
gentleman !” 

Maggie did not express the surprise which, 
under the circumstances, her mother expected that 
she would have done; but she was not the less 
attentive to the importance of the information 
which had been communicated. 

‘ oe afterwards, Maggie was not to be 
ound, 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
THE ATTEMPT, 


A crmmrnaL was to die next morning —and 
although on the evening preceding the execution 
the streets were crowded with passengers, each 
doubtless having in his own person enough and 
more than enough to think about, yet death is 
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one of those penetrating subjects that will obtrude | 
itself on notice, in defiance of time and circum- 
stance ; and so as each passer-by approached the 
old jail he instinctively, and not without a shud- | 
der, lifted his eye towards the window of the 
condemned cell. Many were dying on sick-beds 
that night—many sinking under poverty, crushed 
hopes and disappointments ; but these being every- 
day occurrences were not thought of—the time on 


earth of such might be short, where: is the time of 


this convict was not merely brief in span, but the 
exact limit of its duration was fixed. He was to 
die in so many hours. These or similar consi- 
derations induced small knots of passengers to 
congregate in the vicinity of the jail, and their 
communings were protracted to a late hour; but 
as midnight approached, the streets became more 
and more deserted; the most pertinacious talkers 
found themselves at last to be without listeners, 
and before the birth of the new day, no one was 
to be seen in the whole thoroughfare, save an 
occasional watchman. A thick mist enveloped 
the city, and against it the dim oil lamps of the 
olden time, struggled hard to discharge their illu- 
minating function—it was, in fact, such a night 
as eminently favoured any ente rprise where 
secresy was an indispensable element. Darkness 
had flung her sable mantle over the sleeping 
street, and the conspirators had but to be daring, 
and their attempt had every chance of success on 
its side. 

A coach was stealthily drawn up in an angle 
of the church adjoining the prison, and several 
persons were seen passing up and down the street. 
‘They were mufiled up, and apparently were sus- | 
picious as to one of their number. 

‘That's about his size,” whispered Character | 
Cook to Arnold ; 
that plaid, and the nicht is so thick, that I can’t 
make him out. Shall I hail him ?” 

“Aye, do—its past twelve, and if anything is | 
to be done, it must be done quickly.” 

Character crossed the street and tapped the 
figure on the shoulder. 

‘‘ Buchanan, eh ?” 

‘““Yes—is that your coach ?” 

‘‘ Aye—its our coach, but harkee, frien’ after 


your fair fiddlin’ I have no great beow Q’ your | 


honesty ; if, however, ye mean to play fause, just | 

look at this rung, I'll apply it wi’ a force that will | 

mak your upper storey ring to some purpose.” 
‘‘There’s no time for fooling,” replied Buchanan, 


in his usual blunt tone; “when the door opens | 


and the prisoner comes out my work is over; you 
get him into the coach and carry him w here you 
like.” 

“ Aye, of course,” answered Arnold ; ‘ his bro- 
ther, Cook and I will carry him off fast enough, 
if you can only succeed 3 in getting him out. But 
what are your p! lans ? do you know the jail? are 
we to go with you ?” 

“¢ My plans are my own, I know the jail, and 1) 
want no one to assist me. " 

* He’s daft,” whispered Cook, ‘daft as a March | 
ain dochter. I wadna be jor 


hare, or as his 
trusting him.”’ 


‘‘but he is so disguised with | 


| ‘Silence, sir,” said Buchanan, “there's the 


| watchman.” 

They crept back into a corner, and the guardian 
of the night passed on without observing ‘them. 

| The aged sentinel proclaimed the hour and j its 
| meteorology, in a harsh, broken voice; and when 
the announcement died away in retreating repe- 
titions, which indicated the safe distance of the 
speaker, the four emerged from their hiding- pli Wce, 

‘‘T see you don’t trust me, gentlemen,” said 
Buchanan, “‘ but you need not be afraid. I run 
all risks, you run none. Keep back, and make no 
noise, and do nothing till he comes out.’ 

With considerable misgivings, but yet not 
without much curiosity, accompanied with a 

latent stifled hepe that seemed to struggle for 
vitality, they silently yielded consent to the dirce- 
tions of the publican. 

Buchanan cautiously knocked at the prison door, 

‘¢Wha’s tat?’ queried an inner voice. 

‘“‘Tt’s me.” 

“ And wha be’s me ?” 

“Mercy, Rory Maclaren, d’ye no’ ken 
Buchanan ?” 

“Och, an’ is it you Williams, but hov te teevil 
can Rory hear threw te tam thick doors, and te 
pig iron nails. Its lang since she did not saw 
you Mister Buchanans.” 

“Open the door and let me in—its awfu’ cauld 
here.” 

‘‘She daurna does it, for the souls that’s in her 
podies—the shentlemans is to be hanged to morn’s 
‘morning, and nobodies can get in.”’ 

“T ken that,’”’ replied Buchanan; ‘I have 
'been awa at Gorgie for some 0’ Johnny Gordon’s 
-Ferntosh, and I jist thocht on my ro: id hame that 
‘a wee drap micht do ye good; it’s an awfw’ thing 
sitting by yoursel the hi till nicht.” 

“Tt is all dat, Mister Bue hanans; I don’t like 
| to be shailor in tis place o’ bad smells. I wish I 
‘yas a smuggler again, Mister Buchanans. Is it 
Shon Gordon’ s best ” 

“‘ His very best, and has been three years below 
the grun’—man it’s fine—jist ae moufou’ wad 
mak ye greet for very joy. It gacs down a body’s 
throat like a lighted peat. But there’s nae use 
flingin’ pearls afore swine, I thocht ye wad hi ie 
been ower glad to tak’ it. A gude nicht wi’ you.’ 
| Stop, Mister Buchan: ins, ‘would she give one 
drop to te watchers as well as to Rory ?” 

“Well, I don’t mind.” 
| ‘Come in ten, Mister Buchanans.” 

To the great joy of the other watchers outside, 

who p: irtly heard the above interesting colloquy ; 
'the ponderous door of the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
}was opened, and Buchanan admitted within its 
gloomy port: als. All was then silent, and con- 
tinued so for nearly an hour; and the time was 
passed by the friends without in an agony of sus- 
pense ; but as we have the privilege of ‘entrée as 
well as Mr. Buch: nan, we shall detail what h: ap- 
pened within the precincts of durance vile. 

It appeared that Buchanan’s friend, Mr. Ro- 
'derick Macl ‘laren, Was an inveterate smuggle r—or 
rather smuggler’s assistant, for he lacked the ne- 
'cessary providence to ac cumulate capital in order 
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to set up as a contraband trader—and having an 


unlucky facility for getting entangled in the 
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that he should remain where he was, the door- 
keeper took the precious liquid up-stairs, and, 


meshes of the law, he had, at the expiration of! having filled another guaigh, he knocked at the 
one of his terms of imprisonment, offered his! door of the fatal cell. The fragrance of the usque- 


services to the jail authorities, and they, willing | 


to afford the repentant offender an opportunity 
for amendment, and perhaps thinking that one of 
his habits would be an efficient terror to evil- 
doers, had been graciously pleased to accept his 
tender of assistance. Buchanan knew of the 
appointment, and he also had a perfect knowledge 
of Rory’s predilection for strong waters, and of 
the small probability which existed that this pre- 
dilection could at all times be gratified within the 
walls of the prison, for about the time we now 
speak of Howard had ended his illustrious career, 
and jail canteens were not in vogue as in the days 
of Jonathan Wild and Captain Macheath; and ac- 
cordingly, acting on Walpole’s great theory, that 
every man has his price, the publican shrewdly 
and correctly guessed that the fiery distillation of 
Ferntosh was the bribe underneath which the 
virtue of the Celtic sentinel was likely to fade 
into thin air. In addition to Rory, the only other 
waking inmates of the jail, or at all events, the 
only other inmates officially bound to be awake 
were two turnkeys, whose province it was to 
remain in the condemned cell along with the pri- 
soner. Rory was anxious, as we have seen, that 
they should be partakers of his sin, for the very 
obvious reason that they might not be denouncers 
of his guilt—and although his fellow-officials 
were lowland, while he was highland, yet as each 
genus of the family of Scotchmen possess in 
common a love of alcoholic mixtures, they 
yielded, as we shall find, to the national tempta- 
tion. 

Rory sat by a light as dim as the lantern 
which poetry supposes to have been used at the 
obsequies of the hero of Corunna, and he trimmed 
it with difficulty, alleging, by way of apology, 
that ‘‘it vas goods enough for te place.” 

Buchanan willingly accepted this explanation, 
and produced a huge bladder filled with the liquor, 
which, according to Boswell’s statement to pr. 
Johnson, alone can make a Caledonian happy, and 
he also produced a wooden qguaigh, or drinking- 
cup, so that in all respects the equipment was 
complete. Rory eagerly seized the proffered 
vessel, held it up to the light that he might in- 
spect the colour of the fluid—that being satisfac- 
torily green, he next gently sniffed the odour, and 
it in turn being duly redolent of the peat, he then 
adventured on a preliminary taste, and pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ Rale Shon Gordon’s,’”’ and finally 
swallowed the entire contents. 

‘“Och, Williams, mine breaths! and te tears of 
mine eyes! it goes down like one hot poker! Cot 
pless Shon Gordons for tat same! And pless you, 
Mister Buchanans, an’ pless the provosts, and the 
baillies, and the magistrates, an’ pless every 
podies! Give me one other, Williams—I’m going 
to lose te test of it alreadys.” 

Buchanan was nothing loth, and Rory had im- 
bibed three guaighs before he recollected his coad- 
jJutors in the upper room. Signalling Buchanan 





bagh was unmistakeable, and equally welcome as 
it was distinct ; but it was proffered too obviously, 
and virtue, as usual, had to act her P : 

‘‘What is this, Rory Maclaren?’ exclaimed 
turnkey A (we speak algebraically). ‘“‘ Ardent 
spirits in the very condemned cell; I must put a 
stop to this,” 

And so motioning Rory backwards into a corner, 
the indignant moralist seized the wooden recep- 
tacle and absorbed the contents in double-quick 





time. 


caught the perfume 





returned, and B 





< 
also. 

‘‘T must see what he means,” said B , 80- 
lemnly, and he marched out, but not to return so 
quickly. 

‘‘T hope, sir,”’ remarked A——, to the prisoner, 
“that that unfortunate man is not tampering 
with my comrade.”” And so A went out 
de novo. 

These different embassies on behalf of purity 
occupied time, and Mr. Buchanan, calculating with 
the precision of a Greenwich observer how long 
it should take to eclipse three turnkeys, when an 
orb of whiskey was interposed between them and 
their duty, at length deemed it safe for him to 
venture on a reconnoitering expedition. 

‘* Hollo, strangers here,’’ cried A : 

‘Clear agin rule,’’ echoed B 

‘It’s onlies Mister Buchanans,”’ answered Rory, 
‘do ye thinks the Ferntosh could comes doune te 
lum ?”’ 

‘* Now, gentlemen, I must be off—I jist looked in 
to gie Rory a tastin’ for auld lang syne,” added 
Buchanan, “1 hope you have baith got a drop.” 

Messrs. A and B solemnly declared 
that they had not, but graciously added that if it 
was Mr. Buchanan’s pleasure they would taste 
with him, but nothing more—on that point they 
were most emphatic. Mr. Buchanan proceeded 
to help them, and finding that the bladder had 
decreased in weight and bulk to an extent that 
no ordinary theory of natural evaporation could 
account for, he made bold to advance another 
stage in his mission. 

“It’s a cauld nicht, gentlemen,” whispered the 
wily vintner, ‘‘the prisoner owes me a grudge— 
let him hae a dram—it will let him see that I 
hae nae ill-will to him.” 

‘‘Can’t be done,”’ said A——, 

‘‘ Clear agin rule,’’ echoed B——. 

‘* Dat’s one of te clock,” said Rory, “in sheyen 
hours mores, she will be in kingdoms come—lct 
him have te tram, it will make him tie like one 
shentlemans, and not like one tam lowlanders.”’ 

The latter remark was likely to proyoke an 
ethnographic discussion, indeed both A and 
B applied expletives to the Gaelic notion, 


























which we do not care about repeating; but 
Buchanan felt that this was a time for action 
and not controversy, and seeing that the turnkeys 
were opposed more in form than in reality to the 
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civility proposed 
he walked into the cell glass in hand. 

“Please take a dram, Mr. Spencer,” said 
Buchanan to Norman, who was busy reading. 

“Wretch !”’ exclaimed Hamilton, starting to 
his feet, ‘‘ what means this folly >” 

‘““T am come to save you,” whispered Buchanan. 

Ah! there be many aids in this life that come 
late. Riches may come to the poor, food to the 
starved, medicine to the dying, justice to the op- 
pressed, liberty to the captive, escape to the 
doomed; but how often do they come when hope 
has given up all for lost, when life’s forces have 
ebbed to their lowest throb, and when the desire 
for again beholding the pleasant sun has ceased to 
be an instinct of nature. It was so with Norman 
Hamilton. Everything had failed and he had 
made up his mind to die: he had taken his last 
farewell of all that were near and dear to him; 
for him the bitterness of death was past, for over 
him the fear of mere physical destruction had no 
power. Yet this offer so strangely, so suddenly 
made! and by him who, above all men, was his 
bitterest enemy! The hand of Providence was 
apparently in it, and for the moment he felt as if 
he inhaled once more the free breath of heaven. 

‘“‘T forgive you, Buchanan, and I wish happi- 
ness and a better fate than mine to you and 
yours.” And so saying the prisoner put the 
liquor to his lips. 

A declared that this feeling of forgiveness 
was quite affecting, and apparently as if from 
absence of mind he took the vessel from Norman’s 
yielding hand and drank it off with continued ap- 
pearance of unconsciousness. B did the same, 
but it was evident that he drank with a relish, as 
he loudly smacked his lips. Buchanan felt that 
the crisis was close at hand, and he again inti- 
mated his intention to depart—a resolution which 
the prison functionaries had less desire to oppose 
now that the contents of the bladder were so sen- 
sibly diminished. Rory was ordered to see him 
out, and Buchanan having privately made a signi- 
ficant gesture to Hamilton, formally took leave of 
the whole company. Rory escorted him through 
the various passages which led to the outer door 
of the building, but from his tottering steps and 
garrulity it was evident that the Celt was in that 

assive state which indicated that any opposition 
proceeding from him would be wholly inoperative. 
Indeed his passiveness had reached an extremity 
that was not at all convenient, for Mr. Maclaren 
seemed so talkative that there was a prospect of 
his doing nothing else save talking. 

‘‘T wunt oot, you stupid Hieland blockhead,” 
said Buchanan angrily. 

‘Och, and to be shurely; an’ whens did she 
sees Tugal Cameron—Tugal was one big rogues, 
but she danced weel—and did Neil M‘Vittie play 
on hims bagpipes, noo? Och, Mr. Buchanans, 
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to be extended to the prisoner, | apartment, then when he went for them, he 


brought the wrong bunch, finding the right 
bunch he could not lay hold of the right key, 
getting the right key he seemed unable to apply 
it to the key-hole. Buchanan’s mortification was 
extreme. 

‘“‘ Here it will be day licht before this stupid, 
blundering Highland ass lets me out, and then it 
will be too late.” 

He took the keys from the infirm finger of the 
sentinel, and at last accomplished the unlocking 
of the massive door himself. Keeping hold of 
them, he cautiously peered out and saw that 
assistance was at hand. 

“This rascal is quite drunk, but still he may 
raise an alarm, take him by the throat and keep 
him quiet; and get one of your comrades to stand 
in this passage and seize the person that comes 
out next.” 

Character Cook volunteered to guard the ener- 
vated person of Rory, while Arnold (who had by 
this time resigned his militia commission) under- 
took the more formidable task of collaring the 
next descending individual—it being arranged that 
Cook and his charge should remain outside, while 
Arnold was to take his station within—keeping 
the door closed by way of preventing suspicion. 
Cook with characteristic restlessness did not long 
remain satisfied with the plan as originally ad- 
justed—he did not think his external position was 
likely to afford sufficient scope for his warlike 
tendencies, and he petitioned to be allowed to share 
in the more adventurous glories of the internal 
conflict. 

‘Open the door, licutenant,” said the pugna- 
cious man of leather, ‘‘there is no use in my 
watching a man that is clean mortal wi drink— 
he can nae mair stand than if he was an empty 
sack. If I lay him down in the gutter, he’ll lie 
as soun’ as the Bass Rock till it’s time for the 
hangman. Let me in—I may be of use to you.” 

Arnold was nothing loath to have a coadjutor 
when he considered the dangers incident to a 
dark passage in a jail—the hour being midnight— 
and the object the escape of a condemned convict; 
but he suggested that the prostrate turnkey should 
be brought within doors also, and to this Cook 
assented, and Rory who still was emitting inco- 
herent sentences of Celtic origin, was again de- 
posited within the precincts of his professional 
abode. 

“Tt is an awfu’ thing drink, lieutenant!” eja- 
culated Cook, adding, however, by way of pre- 
caution—‘“‘ that is when no ta’en in moderation.” 

Buchanan, meanwhile, had groped his way back 
to the cell, and then and there evolved another 
item of his scheme. 

‘“‘T say you there, that cratur Rory is sao far 
gane he canna let me oot.” 

“The bladder fellow must be put out,’’ said 


but you are one fine mans—a petterer manus than ; A—— 
Rory ever thocht you was.”’ 

‘‘ Let me oot, I tell ye.” 

“To be surely.” 

The getting out, however, was a difficult mat- 
ter. Mr. Maclaren had left the keys in his own | 





“His being here is clean agin rule,’ echoed 
B——. 

‘“‘The Captain may come in upon us,” added 
A—-. 


‘Then go and open the door,” rejoined. B—. 
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A—— proceeded to discharge this mission, and | this chiel quiet ; 
ordered Buchanan to follow him, an advice which possession of the door. 
| your life—Il’ve now saved it 


the latter obeyed, but whenever he ascertained | 
that A was according to agreement safely in 
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you nen, . your friends have 
I appeared to take 


Norman grasped the hand of his deliverer, and 


custody, he returned to the cell and knocked at, ‘immediately rushed out; the path, from a pre- 





the door, and B having no conception that 


vious attempt at escape, was quite familiar to 


any one could by any possibility knock except | him, and he had no difficulty in making his way 





his associate A , at once undid the fastenings. | 
Mr. Buchanan allowed no time for reflection. | 

“Take the fetters off the prisoner,’’—the com- 
mand being accompanied by a shake illustrative 
of the present tense, and the display of a bludgeon 
equally descriptive of the future. ‘ Both your 
comrades are secured—bear a hand.” 

« Clean agin—.’ 

The bludgeon rose in the air, but B did 
not wait its “descent—he undid the chains of the 
prisoner. | 

‘«‘ Now, sir,”’ said Buchanan, who appeared to 
have laid his plans with consummate skill, (for, | 
like Rory, he had been engaged in the smuggling | 
trade,) ‘‘ I remain here for a few minutes to keep | | 








to the passage where his friends were in waiting 
for him. His voice was instantly recognised, and 
the door was flung open and he found himself a 
free man, and once more breathing the blessed air 
of liberty. 

He was beyond the portal, but not a step more, 
when one of the town-guard suddenly appeared 
and made a thrust at him with his bayonet; a 
female figure, perceiving the intention, darted for- 
ward and received the blow in her own person. 
The guard next fired his pistol, and the fugitive 
staggered; but the guard was overpowered, and 
‘the prisoner was hurried into the coach, which 
drove rapidly off with him and the conspirators, 

(To be concluded in our nert.) 





THE GUDE-WIFE 0O’ 


To readers of the Poems of Robert Burns, ‘‘ The 
Gude-wife o’ Wauchope” needs no introduction : 
but in presenting the two following (hitherto) 
unpublished Letters, addressed to her by Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, Bart., afterwards Earl of Minto, 
it may add to their interest, perhaps, if we give | 
a few notes from our private annotated copy of 
Burns. | 
Mrs. Scott of Wauchope, whose maiden name 
was Elizabeth Rutherfurd, (she was niece of Mrs. | 
Cockburn, authoress of a very touching and beau- 
tiful variation of ‘“‘ The Flowers o’ the Forest,’’) 
appears to have been born in Edinburgh in 1729. 
She was the eldest daughter of David Rutherfurd, 
Esq., of Cape-hope, Advocate, by Dundas, 
daughter of Robert Dundas, Lord Arniston. Mr. 
Rutherfurd was, it is believed, a younger son of 
the family of Rutherfurd, of Fairnalie in Selkirk- 
shire. In 1768, Miss Elizabeth Rutherfurd mar- 
ried Walter Scott, Esq., then younger of Wauchope, 
Roxburghshire. She died childless in 1789. The | 
W auchope Scotts are descended from ‘‘The Laird’ 8 
Wat,” celebrated in ‘The Raid of Redswyre.’ 
Several considerable estates in the western part 
of Roxburghshire had passed through the hands 
of various branches of the family previous to the 
acquisition of Wauchope. Their tastes seem to! 
have been far otherwise than literary.* A “ ver- 














* The present “ Laird” of Wauchope, J. MacMillan | 
Scott, Esq., of Harwood, to whom we are indebted for | 
the present letters and the preceding memorabilia, informs | 
us that he has i in his possession an unpublished poem of | 
the “ Guidwife’s 
of the “ Diaboliad.” . ... Mr. Seott continues, 
few years since in looking over an old book-stall I chanced | 


WAUCHOPE; 


" bearing the somewhat ominous title | to have been published by subscription, an 
“ Some | 


AND MEMORABILIA. 


sifier ”’ herself, Mrs. Scott in 1787 on the publica- 
tion of Burns’ volume addressed to him a rhyming 
epistle, entitled, “The Guidwife of Wauchope- 
house to Robert Burns,’’ expressing her admira- 


tion of his poems, and her doubts as to the cor- 


rectness of the report, that they were the produc- 
tion of a ‘‘ploughman.” . . . . But it may be 
as well to let her tell her own tale, and thus 
afford a specimen of her poetic powers :— 


My canty, witty, rhyming ploughman 

I hafilins doubt, it is na true, man, 

That ye between the stilts were bred, 

Wi' ploughmen school'd, wi’ ploughmen fed. 
I doubt it sair, ye've drawn your knowledge 
Either fra grammar-school or college. 
Gude troth, your saul and body baith, 

Was better fed, I'd gie my aith, 

Than theirs, wha sup sour-milk and parritch, 
An’ cummil thro’ the single Carritch. 

Wha ever heard the ploughman speak, 
Could tell gif Homer was a Greek? 

He'd flee as soon upon a cudgel, 

As get a single line o’ Virgil. 

An’ then sae slee ye crack your jokes 

O’ Willie Pitt, and Charlie Fox, 

Our great men a’ sae weel descrive, 

An’ how to gar the nation thrive, 

Ane maist wad swear ye dwelt amang them, 
An’ as ye saw them sae ye sang them. 

But be ye ploughman, be ye peer, 

Ye are a funny blade, I swear ; 

An’ though the ecauld I ill ean bide, 

Yet twenty miles and mair I'd ride, 
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other original pocms. By Elizabeth Scot, a native of 


Edinburgh.’ On examining this volume I found that 
the poems were those of my relative. The hy ms beer 
have pre- 


fixed to them a preface giving a not very accurate account 
of their authoress, dated at Northampton, June 1801," 


to light upon a volume entitled, * Alonzo and Cora, with | See Sir Gilbert's Letters, now first published, 














O’er moss an’ muir, an’ never grumble, 
Though my old yad shou'd gie a stumble, 
To crack a winter-night wi’ thee, 
An’ hear thy songs and sonnets slee. 
A gnid saut herring, an’ a cake, 
Wi sic a chiel, a feast wad make; 
I'd rather scour your reaming gill, 
Or eat o’ cheese and bread my fill, 
Than wi’ dull lairds on turtle dine, 
An’ ferlie at their wit and wine. 
©, gif I kenn’d but where ye bade, 
I'd send to you a marled plaid ; 
"wad haud your shouthers warm an’ braw, 
An’ douse at kirk or market shaw. 
For south, as weel as north, my lad, 
A’ honest Scotchmen loe the maud [ plaid.) 
Right wae that we're sae far frae ither: 
Yet proud L am to ca’ ye brither. 
Your most obedient, 
E. Ss. 
Burns replied, as all the world knows, in that 
peerless epistle, in which he bodies forth those 
first indefinite stirrings of immortal ambition, 
which, as Lockhart and Christopher North have 
in eloquent words remarked, he had before sha- 
dowed out under the magnificent image of ‘ the 
blind groping of Homer’s Cyclops around the 
walls of the cave.” 
Smelling of sunny autumnal “ Harst’s’” and the 
dewy freshness of the goldening ‘“ Fields,’’ one 
cannot read verses such as these too frequently :— 


Guidwife, 
I mind it weel, in early date, 
When I was beardless, young, and blate, 
An’ first could thresh the barn; 
Or haud a yokin’ at the pleugh, 
An’ tho’ forfoughten sair eneugh, 
Yet unco’ proud to learn ; 
When first amang the yellow corn 
A man I reckon'd was, 
And wi’ the lave ilk merry morn 
Could rank my rig and lass, 
Still shearing, and clearing, 
The tither stooked raw, 
Wi claivers, an’ haivers, 
Wearin’ the day awa. 


“& - 


ae 


len then a wish (IL mind its power) 
A wish, that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu’ plan, or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 
Amar g the bearded bear, 
I turn'’d the weeding-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear ; 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise, 
A Scot still, but blot still, 
I knew no higher praise. 


In his famous border tour Burns visited 
Wauchope : regarding its inmates we find the fol- 
lowing entry in his journal. 

“ Wauchope :—Mr. Scott, exactly the figure 
and face commonly given to Sancho Panca—very 
shrewd in his farming matters, and not unfre- 
quently stumbles on what may be called a strong 
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are of moment and interest, as reflecting the 
habits and casting light on the relations of the 
period: and are always so many little contribu- 
tions towards the yet unwritten history of the lite- 
rature of Scotland :— 


ae 
No. 3, Pall Mall Court, London, 
3lst Dec., 1787. 
| Dean Mapam,—I fear I must adopt the apology 


_you have been so considerate as to suggest for me, 
| and plead the occupations of my last two months 
as a slight excuse for the delay which you have 
|too much reason to impute to me, as well as 
‘others, in executing the commission you was 
(were | so good as to intrust me with. My admi- 
ration of your two poems is certainly not inferior 
to that proferred by Mr. Logan.* My offers of 
service on the occasion were as forward and as 
voluntary as his ; and I fear my performance must 
fairly appear as backward and as dilatory, so that 
I must, in justice, claim my share in the blame, 
and in any displeasure which you might so natu- 
rally feel on our double failure. As reformation 
is the better part of penitence, I will lose no time 
‘in telling you that as soon as my holydays began, 
|I applied to Mr. Logan, and was informed by him 
that ‘‘ Alonzo” was actually in the hands of a 
bookseller, who had undertaken to publish it on 
his own account: and that it would appear soon 
after Christmas. I then showed him ‘“ Edwin and 
Edith,” and desired his opinion, whether it might 
not be advisable to add that very beautiful poem 
to the former. He has returned it to me to-day, 
with the strongest expressions of admiration ; and 
with his advice to publish the two together. I 
am, therefore, to request that you will forward to 
me, as soon as convenient, a correct copy of “ Ed- 
win and Edith,” in the form in which you wish 
it to appear. It only remains that I should say 
a word on the different modes of publication. My 
own opinion (confirmed by that of Mr. Logan and 
several other good judges) of the extraordinary 
merit and beauty of these performances, rendered 
still more conspicuous (if I may say so without 
incivility) by the situation and circumstances in 
which they have been produced, is much too high 
to leave me satisfied with the only terms on which 
a first publication is undertaken by a bookseller, 
namely, to take the profit for the risk. I am, 
therefore, induced to submit to you two other 
methods, either of which appear to me better 
suited to the occasion than that I have mentioned; 
but I must request that you will decide freely for 
either or neither of them, according to your own 
judgment and inclination; begging only that if 
both my proposals should appear to you objec- 
tionable on any account, you will excuse my offi- 
ciousness in favour of my zeal. The first method 
is to print these poems ourselves; I mean at our 
own expense, and to reimburse ourselves by the 











thing, rather than a good thing. Mrs. Scott, all! 
the sense, taste, intrepidity of face and bold | 
critical decision which usually distinguish female | 
authors.”’ 

And now for the letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
addressed to the “‘Guidwife.”” All such morsels 








sale. I know that your modesty will suggest the 


risk of this expedient, as greater than may suit a 
rural poet. But as Iam not bound to any mo- 
desty on this subject, I have only to desire that 





* See remarks at the close of this paper, 
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you will allow me to take both the advances and 
the risk on myself. I will repay myself honestly 
out of the first produce, and account to the author 
for the rest; and I have no doubt of convincing 
you by the event that I am making you a te nder 
which is more gallant than haz: ardous. The other 
mode is a subscription, which I am quite sure 
would succeed far beyond the expense of publica- 
tion. That expense would not exceed £30, and 
I should think £100 a very moderate subscription. 
If you should see no objection to the latter pro- 
posal, I need hardly assure you of my best ex- 
extions to promote this, as I shall be happy to do 
any other means of accomplishing this publication, 
both for the gratification of the world, the honour 
of the borders, and still more for that of the 
rapture-giving sex, which I profess as much to 

worship, “thoug rh not so well qualified to celebrate 
as your friend, our other Scottish bard. [t.e. 
Burns. | 

May I beg the favour of your orders on this 
subject as soon as convenient, and that you will 
believe me, with best respects to Wauchope, my 
dear Madam, most sincerely, 


Your faithful humble servant, 
Grisert Evtior. 
P.S.—I have been prevented by the snow from 
my intended journey to Minto, and must therefore 


defer my hopes of receiving you there till the 
summer. I need not say, “however, that Lady 


Elliot will at all times be happy in the honour of 


seeing you. 


II. 
Minto, Friday, 27 June, 1788. 

Dean Mapnam,—I hope the engagements I have 
had this winter in London will be considered as 
some excuse for the appearance of neglect you 
will I fear have observed in the management of 
the business which you intrusted me with. It 
was not till very lately that it was at all in my 
power to give it the attention which I wished, 
and although I did not lose two days after I was 
at liberty, in taking steps towards accomplishing 
our affair, I was, however, unwilling to write to 
you on a subject which had suffered so many 
delays, till [ could inform you of its being finally 
settled. I have now the pleasure of telling you 
that it is so, and I have only to hope that you 
will not disapprove of the manner and terms on 

which I have agreed for the publication of your 
is poems. Mr. Debrett, bookseller in Piccadilly, 
has bought the copy for £20, and although I cer- 
tainly think this a very small sum, when com- 
pared with my opinion of the work, yet as it is 
just £20 more than is almost ever given for the 
first work of any author in that line, especially 
when it is to be publ ished without a name, I was 
induced to accept ofit: and I was indeed the more 
unwilling to refuse this offer, as I was strongly 
advised not to take the method formerly proposed, 
of printing it for the author, because a thousand 
difficulties are thrown in the way of such publica- 
tions by the booksellers, who have opportunity 
enough to do mischief. What I regret most is, 
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that the poems will not appear till next winter ; 
—Mr. Debrett, and indeed several other book- 
sellers, whom I consulted on the subject, thinking 
it by no means advisable to bring it out at the 
close of the season, when people were retiring 
to the country. The business i is, however, in the 
meanwhile concluded: and I have Mr. Debrett’s 
written engagement on the terms I have men- 
tioned. As soon as my principal occupation in 
Parliament was over, Mr. Elliot of Wells and I 
transcribed the poem of Edwin and Edith: and 
took the liberty of inserting one or two little altera- 
tions, principally in those passages which had 
occasioned doubt or difficulty at our last consulta- 
tions at Minto. These, however, will of course 
be submitted to your review and decision. The 
grand stumbling-block of all, ‘ A Bracelet say,’ 
is I think happily got over, r,and I take the liberty 
of enclosing you two versions of that stanza for 
your choice. It will, however, be extremely ad- 
visable that you consider attentiv ely during the 
summer the whole of our last copy, that it may 
not go to the press without your sanction. I[ 
imagine you will also think it right to bestow the 
same attention on Alonzo which was given last 
year to Edwin and Edith, as I do not know that 
it has ever yet undergone any revision with a 
view to its publication. I attempted to see Mr. 
Logan on the subject, but he had unfortunately 
gone a few miles out of London for the recovery 
of his health: and as he came to town occasionally 
but for a few hours at a time, we were not able 
to meet. He has returned me, however, the copy 
which he had of Alonzo, and I have brought back 
that and all other papers relating to your poems, 
along with me. It will be necessary to think of 
some little introduction in the way of preface or 
advertisement, and in short to se ttle exactly the 
form in which the work is to appear. I mention 
these things now, that the summer may not be 
suffered to slip away, and the season for printing 
catch us unprepared. I propose to have the 
pleasure of waiting on you in a few days, with 
the two poems, when we may talk over this mat- 
ter more satisfactorily than can well be done in 
writing. 

Believe me, Dear Madam, with Lady Elliot's 
best compliments, 

Your affectionate and humble Servant, 


Giteerr Evwror. 
P.S.—I arrived from London yesterday. 


Somewhat curious is it to think of Sir Gilbert, 
afterwards Lord Justice Clerk and Earl of Minto, 
“copying out’? a poem whose stanzas must be 
reckoned by hundreds and its totality nearly (we 
suppose) a thousand. Well, the author of “M y 
apron dearie” and ‘‘Amynta” was certainly much 
better thus employed than his degenerate repre- 
sentative, the present Pope-toe-kissing, Italy- 
ambassadoring, Farl Minto! 

The “‘ Mr. Logan” to whom allusion is made 
in the preceding Letters, is the famous (or in- 
famous) Rev. John Logan, the mean stealer of 


poor Michael Bruce’s “ Ode to the Cuckoo” and 
‘‘Paraphrases.” His is a tainted name; and yet 
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requiescat in pace he repented him, as the death- 
valley fore-casted its shadows, of much of his 
obliquities. 

We have placed under the heading of this 
Paper, ‘‘ Memorabilia :” but these are but (in ad- 
dition to what we have annotated) slight. Iow- 
ever, the present is as good and acceptable an op- 
portunity of giving them to the public as can 
occur. 

The little ‘‘ Memorabilia” referred to are 
hardly related to the preceding: and yet, were it 
needful to establish a relation, it might be done, 
inasmuch as the first is by Burns, and the second 
refers to a relative of another Scottish poet, 
Robert Ferguson. 

Appended to a contemporary copy of that most 
daringly witty and sarcastic of all Burns’s poems, 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,” in our possession, is the 
following graphic hand-sketch (in a single stanza) 
of the mode in which poor Will Fisher, the hero 
of the poem, (alas, that he should have been found 
*¢ dead-drunk”’ in a ditch, after all his austerity 
and punctiliousness,) was wont to ‘‘ make his face 
in his prayers.’ Itis a serious subject no doubt: 
but the individual is to be detached from the sub- 
ject: and then (to make Pascal speak English) 
‘‘T persuade myself that the ridiculing of the er- 
rors and extravagances of mankind is not acting 
contrary to the general conduct of the saints.” 

Here then is the Hogarthian limning,— 

{turn up the white of 
your eyes } 


“ Gar your e’en reel, 
Circumflex your mouth, 
Haud your upper lip North, 
And your under South, 

Half grane, half squeel.” 


It bears the broad-arrow mark of Burns upon it. 

Our next little ‘“ Memorabilia,” is a pass 
granted by President Duncan Forbes to the uncle 
of the Poet Ferguson (by the mother’s side). It 
sheds a side-light upon the state of the country 
at the period. We copy the original verbatim, 
which has been placed at our disposal (with other 





drum, the representative (maternally) of Fergu- 
son.* 

Sin,—The Bearer hereof, John Forbes, of the 
Parish of Tarland, has waited in this Place Many 
Days in hopes of obtaining, on the Character 
Given by Me of his loyalty, a Protection, for his 
Person and effects, in case of any March of the 
troops throw that neighbourhood: It’s possible 
that in the Hurry the Granting such a Protection 
may be forgot, should that bee the Case, the Poor 





man must be Contented witha Pass to Suffer him 
to Get Back to his Own Country and the favour | 
Presume to ask of You is that You will be so 
Good as to Give him Such a Pass. I ask Your 
Pardon for this Trouble, and am with Great Re- 


spect, 
Sir, 


Your Most Obedient and Most Humble Servant, 
[ Signed, ] Dun: Forses. 


Inverness, 22d May, 
1746. 

On the reverse side :— 

By William Blakeney, Esq., Major General of 
His Majesty’s Forces, &c., commanding at Inver- 
ness. 

Permitt the Bearer hereof, John Forbes, to Pass 
from hence to Tarland in Aberdeenshire without 
let or molestation. Given under my hand at In- 
verness, this twenty third Day of May, 1746. 

( Signed } Witt Biakeney. 
To all whom it may concern. 
Forbes’ is holograph .... very weak and 
feeble. The ‘ Pass ”’ has only the tottering auto- 
graph of Blakeney. 
May these “mites” be accepted ! 

ABT. 

Edinburgh. 


a 








i, See the recent collected edition of the Poems of 
Fergusson, with new Life from unpublished Family Pa- 
pers, issued by Fullarton & Co., of Edinburgh. 1 vol, 





papers) by John Forbes, Esq., Writer, Old Mel- 


12mo., pp. 432, 








THE PORT OF LONDON. 


Did we, as they of old, our gods attend 

With festive pomp, before the city’s view, 
Commence! adown this watery avenue 

At each returning feast thy train should wend, 
With richer circumstance than e’er did send 
Athenian Pallas forth, or to the dome 

Of favourite Jove,* amidst applauding Rome, 
Proceed with trophies, treasures without end, 
In that one homage—Less than should be thine, 


Borne in thy sumptuous 


bark these ranks between, 


Where from all winds thy votaries combine, 
Centres all skill, all enterprise :—a scene 

More wondrous far than did her progress line 
When Cydnus’ wave received th’ Egyptian Queen. 








* Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH LADY. 


MapaMEDE Bawrisanamiably garrulousoldlady, 
well known and appreciated in an extensive circle 
of Parisian society. Enjoying the double blessing 
of a green old age and a good memory, she writes 
in the evening of her days, and for the public’s 
benefit, a volume consisting of those incidents and 
recollections of a not uneventful life, with whose 
yerbal narration she has been wont to gratify her 
friends. She has lived through three French re- 
yolutions. No more need be said to prove that 
she has seen much worth the telling. Twice, she 
intimates, she has been precipitated from the height 
of opulence, to the depths of adversity. That she 
has borne her cares and sorrows in the meek and 
resigned spirit of a Christian, the tone and tenor 
of her book affords sufficient evidence. In her day 
of disaster, she was not wanting in that moral 
courage which persons, suddenly overtaken by 
ill-fortune, are often unable to muster. Of good 
family and connections, she yet found herself, in 
the course of the many political convulsions 
through which she passed, compelled to rely upon 
her own exertions for a competency. Literature 
was the occupation to which she turned her atten- 
tion, and not without success. Besides several 
plays, she has written a number of novels and 
tales, which, although they may not stand forth 
so strikingly from amongst the multitude of works 
of that kind which the present century has pro- 
duced, as to hand down her name to a remote 
posterity, yet deserve favourable mention, on 
account of their amusing qualitics, amiable ten- 
dencies, and unobjectionable character. Her pre- 
sent work, entitled ‘‘I/es Souvenirs,” is, we presume, 
intended to be her last, since she already announced, 
in a novel that preceded it by twoor three years, her 
final retirement from the field of literature. Unless, 
indeed, she should be tempted, by the success this 
new volume has already obtained in Paris, especi- 
ally amongst female readers, to add to it another, 
for which she would surely still find ample mate- 
nals in the recollections of a career extending over 
a number of years, which it is unnecessary, as it 
would be ungallant, here to specify. Without, 
however, speculating on what she may hereafter 
do, we will occupy ourselves with what she has 
already done. Her amusingly desultory volume 
courts and rewards examination. It matters little 
where we open it, for it is full of lively sketches 
and characteristic traits. We take, at random, an 
anecdote of Queen Marie Antoinette, illustrating 
the kindness of heart of that unfortunate princess. 
The person who told it to Madame de Bawr, had 
it from M. de Chalabre, who abstained from nam- 
ing the culprit. 

“M. de Chalabre held the bank in the Queen’s 
apartments, when faro was played at Court. One 
night, when collecting the money of the players 
who had just lost, the great habit he had of hold- 
ing rouleaus of fifty louis in his hand, convinced 

that one he had just taken up, and which he 
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had seen staked by a very young man, was false. 
Fearful lest he should unwittingly again circulate 


it, he availed himself of a moment when no one 


was looking, and put it hastily into his pocket. 

‘‘The Queen alone remarked the action. Sur- 
prised that M. de Chalabre, whose extreme deli- 
cacy at play was well known, should allow himself 
to subtract even the smallest sum from his bank, 
she waited till the company retired, and made sign 
to him to remain behind. 

‘“‘As soon as they were alone, ‘Monsieur de 
Chalabre,’ said the Queen, ‘I wish to know why 
you this evening took out of your bank, a rouleau 
of fifty louis d’ors ?’ 

‘«*A youleau, Madam ?’ 

“<<Yes,’ replied the Queen; ‘ you put it in the 
right hand pocket of your waistcoat.’ 

“««Since your Majesty saw me do it,’ replied 
M. de Chalabre, ‘I am compelled to confess that 
I took the rouleau from the bank, because it is 
false.’ 

*« «False !’ repeated the Queen. 

‘““M. de Chalabre took the rouleau from his 
pocket, tore the paper, and exhibited its contents 
—a piece of lead cut in the requisite form. 

““«Were you able to detect the person who 
placed this upon the table ?’ said Marie Antoinette, 
pale from sudden emotion. 

‘“M. de Chalabre answered this question with 
such munifest embarrassment, that the Queen 
pressed him hard, and at last said, in a tone per- 
mitting no further evasion : 

“« «T will know who it was.’ 

““<Well, Madam! it was the young Count de 
* % %) 

‘‘Upon hearing the name of one of the best 
families in France, the Queen heaved a deep sigh. 

‘««T request, Monsieur de Chalabre,’ said she, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘that you will keep 
this sad business a profound secret.’ And she dis- 
missed him. 

“At the next of the Queen’s receptions, the 
young Count, whose father was then ambassador 
at a foreign court, made his appearance as usual. 
When Marie Antoinette saw him approach the 
faro-table, 

‘‘¢Monsieur le Comte,’ said she, smiling, ‘I 
promised your mother to take you under my guar- 
dianship during her absence ; our play is too high 
for so young a man, and you shall not play faro 
any more at Court.’ 

‘¢ The Count blushed crimson ; he had no means 
of testifying his gratitude for such great goodness, 
otherwise than by a profound bow, but it is pro- 
bable that thenceforward, Countde * * * 
gambled no more.” 

Madame de Bawr’s personal reminiscences carry 
us very far back, but by the introduction of a third 
person she sometimes puts us in communication 
with a period incredibly remote. ‘‘ Dining one 
day at the Chateau de Guermande,” she says, 
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‘a lady, who was seated near the master of the 
house, and who did not look very old, suddenly 
said, in a quiet confident way, ‘In 1715, Louis 
XIV.told my husbandthat. . . . . ‘That 
lady is mad! said I to my neighbour. ‘No,’ 
he replied, ‘she is widow of Marshal Richelieu.’ 
At the age of eighty-four, Marshal Richelieu had 
married a third wife, Madame de Roth, then 
young. So that at this present time of writing, 
in 1851, one person has formed the link between 
myself, still living, and him who conversed with 
Louis XIV. in 1715. The grandmother of Ma- 
dame de Pastoret, who was still living when I 
was a girl, remembered to have heard Madame 
de Maintenon, going out for a drive with the 
king, give her orders to the coachman, saying, ‘ 4 
Trianon, légérement.’’? Madame de Bawr’s own 
recollections relate chiefly to the court, to eccen- 
tric contemporaries, to the theatre, art, and litera- 
ture. Herself a successful dramatist and thereby 
brought into personal acquaintance with several 
distinguished actors, notably with Mademoiselle 
Mars, who took the principal part in several of 
her pieces—she takes a natural interest in matters 
histrionic, and especially in the lyric drama. Her 
sketch of the character and genius of Bellini is 
calculated to inspire deep regret at the premature 
death of so amiable a man and promising a com- 
poser. 

‘ Bellini,” she says, ‘‘ combined with his rare 
talent, all those qualities that win the heart. 
Nature had endowed him with the happiest and 
most amiable character. His enjoyment of life 
was keen; he was unspoiled by his successes of 
all kinds. With a strong feeling of emulation, 
he knew not envy: he would not even believe in 
the existence of envious persons. Thus it was 
that he suffered nothing from the numerous in- 
trigues formed against him, for he was incapable of 
suspecting them. Content with his own success, 
he sincerely applauded that of others, which, he 
would say, rubbing his hands, excited his ambi- 
tion for the future. The fact is that he considered 
himself far from having arrived at the apogee of 
his talent, and in that I believe him to have been 
perfectly right. It is easy to perceive, by ob- 
serving the date of his works, that he daily took 
more pains to vary his melodies, and perfect the 
instrumental portions of his operas. His death 
robbed the world of more than one masterpiece, 
of a music full of grace, charm, and sentiment. 

‘* Bellini had a great deal of natural sense and 
ability, and was eager in his acquisition of all 
kinds of knowledge. An indescribable tinge of 
youthfulness and artlessness gave a peculiar ori- 
ginality to his conversation. Features whose 
regularity was combined with expression, and a 
most elegant figure, would have recommended him 
in any society; how much more so, then, when 
their possessor was the author of tle ‘ Puritani,’ 
the ‘Somnambula,’ and ‘ Norma?’ 

‘When Bellini’s first opera was composed, 
Rossini, although still in the prime of life, and 
without any apparent motive, seemed disposed to 
compete no longer for the laurels of which he had 
had co large a share, The first appearances of 
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his young successor were brilliant. All the 
theatres in Italy competed for a composition of 
Bellini’s; in the towns he successively inhabited, 
he was sought and feasted by the highest society, 
At Milan, the first ladies in the place combined 
to work an immense carpet, which they presented 
to him. The music of Norma had raised enthu- 
siasm to the highest point, when he yielded to 
his desire to visit Paris, where, it may said, 
artistic reputations become consolidated. The 
welcome he here found inspired him with such 
a partiality to France, that he proposed passing 
his life there. Alas! that pleasant and fortunate 
life was destined to be very brief. Bellini, born 
in 1802, died in 1835.” 

We find, in this olla podrida of gossip and sou- 
venirs, an anecdote of another composer, who pre- 
ceded Grétry as purveyor of the French opera, 
but who is now far less remembered for his musi- 
cal skill than for his excellence as a chess-player. 
As a young man, Philidor exercised this remark- 
able talent as a means of making money. In 
Germany, England and Holland, he beat all the 
best players, although he gave them advantages, 
More than once he was known to direct the game 
of a person placed out of his sight, whilst he him- 
self was playing another game; but efforts of that 
kind fatigued his head so much that he discon- 
tinued them. The Count d’Artois, however, 
having heard of the feat, greatly desired to 
witness it, and sent word to Philidor that he 
would play him in that manner for a hundred 
louis d’ors. Philidor, after duly warning the 
prince that he was sure to beat him, at last 
yielded to his wish, and accepted the bet. 
When the Count d’Artois had selected the two 
players who were to conduct his game,—and as 
he was quite decided to pay the hundred louis, 
however the thing turned out, he secretly pre- 
vailed upon Philidor’s second falsely to execute one 
of the orders given to him. This understanding 
effected, the gume began, and had proceeded buta 
very short while, when Philidor having told his 
player to move a knight, the player moved a 
bishop, and, twenty moves afterwards, informed 
him that his adversary checked his king with his 
queen. ‘‘That is impossible,” cried Philidor, 
‘‘our knight would take her.” ‘ But the knight 
is not there,” replied the prince’s accomplice ; “it 
is the bishop.”’ ‘‘ How so, the bishop!’’ Resting 
his head upon his hands, Philidor sat buried in 
reflection, until he recalled to his memory, the 
whole progress of the game. 

‘ At the filth move,” he at last said, ‘when I 
told you to advance the knight, you made a mis- 
take, and advanced the bishop.” 

At these words the Count d’ Artois, seized with 
wonder and admiration, rose from his seat, con- 
fessed the trick and asked Philidor’s pardon. 
Next morning he sent him his hundred louis in 
a gold box, bearing his initials in diamonds. 

An amusing section of Madame de Bawr’s 
volume is devoted to celebrated punsters, and 
especially to the Marquis de Biévre, so reno 
for his proficiency in that branch of wit, that @ 





collection of his on mote was published, under 
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the title of ‘‘ Biévriana.” ee by popularity, 
he overdid the thing, and at last his habit became 
so deplorably confirmed that he could not speak 
for five minutes to any one—not even to the queen 
—without punning. He had another accom- 
plishment, equally elevated and desirable; he was 
a proficient in the noble game of cup and ball. 
He would throw the ball to the ceiling or to a 
distance, and never fail to catch it upon the point. 
The natural consequence of these two strangely- 
selected accomplishments was that the Marquis 
was dreaded by his friends and not unfrequently 
“trotted out’’ for the amusement of strangers. 

It chanced one day that a diplomatist with 
whom M. de Biévre was very intimate, was in- 
trusted by the cabinet of Versailles with an im- 

rtant mission to the Pope, and went to wish him 

-bye before starting for Rome. M. de Biévre, 
who had never been in Italy, conceived a sudden 
desire to visit that country, and proposed to accom- 
pany his friend. The diplomatist at first refused, 


with an embarrassed air. Pressed by the Marquis to | 
‘which Vernet left behind him, one often met, 


explain his refusal, he at last frankly avowed that 


his friend’s rage for punning and passion for cup | 


and ball rendered him an unfit companion for a 
plenipotentiary. ‘‘ And if I pledge you my word,” 
said the Marquis, ‘‘ not to make a single pun, or 
to touch a cup and ball before returning to 
France.” ‘You could not keep it.” “Try 
me. If J break it, I leave you the very next 
day.” This agreed, the two friends set out. Of 
course the Marquis took no cup and ball with 
him, but it was hard work to repress the puns 
that every moment started to his lips, and he 
suffered greatly on the road. He reached Lyons, 
however, without accident. They were to halt 
there two days. The intendant of the province 
invited the two friends to dinner, and asked a 
number of distinguished persons to meet them. 
When the diplomatist and the marquis arrived, 
the drawing-room was already pretty full. The 
first thing that caught M. de Biévre’s eye, was a 
cup and ball upon the chimney-piece. JDeter- 
mined not to go near it, he was conversing with 
some of the guests, when one of them took the 
fatal instrument and made very clumsy use of it. 
M. de Biévre could not stand this. He darted 
forward, snatched the toy from the novice’s hands, 
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and, as if to make up for recent abstinence, exe- 
cuted a succession of feats which excited general 
admiration. A circle formed around him, he was 
loudly applauded and overwhelmed with compli- 
ments. 

“ Ah! Monsieur le Marquis,” cried one of the 
spectators, “how I wish I had your address 
(skill) !”’ 

‘ My address, sir !’’ was the punster’s reply; ‘‘it 
is Place des Terreaux, Hotel of the Three Kings.” 

One may imagine how the plenipotentiary 
looked, at this double relapse of his incorrigible 
companion. 

“TI knew, in his old age, and when [ was 
hardly sixteen,’ continues Madame de Bawr, 
‘a great artist, who, like the Marquis de Bievre, 
had a passion for puns. It was Joseph Vernet, 
the marine painter, the same who, during a 
voyage, wishing to take a sketch of a tempest, 
had himself lashed to the ship’s mainmast. Not- 
withstanding this remarkable trait, and the two 
hundred pictures, all esteemed by connoisseurs, 


after his death, persons who only spoke of him 
to quote his most celebrated puns, of which a 
considerable collection might be made. His son, 
Carl Vernet, inherited this passion, and as I knew 
him much longer than I did his father, 1 confess 
that the rolling fire of puns sometimes sk 
me to such a degree that I no longer understood a 
word of what he was saying. 

“The Vernet family is, I believe, the only one 
which, from father to son, has produced in three 
successive generations, three men, distinguished 
in the same profession. Joseph has enriched all 
the galleries in Europe with his pictures. Carl, 
his son, acquired celebrity as a painter of horses ; 
and it is unnecessary here to speak of the works 
we owe, and of those which I hope we still shall 
owe, to Horace Vernet, his grandson.” ? 

We would prolong our examination of this 
pleasant book, did space allow it. As it is, we 
must refer our readers to the original. It is not 
often one stumbles upon French memoirs that can 
be recommended to English ladies as entirely un- 
exceptionable. After an attentive perusal, we 
can call to mind no page of the present volume 
from which the most fastidious need recoil, 
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Publica materies privati juris erit, si_ 
Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 


Interpres. 


THE LITTLE HUNCHBACK. 
4 TALE OF CASGAR. 


Cascar. Turbans everywhere. Turbans I say. 
Upstairs and downstairs and over the way. 
Turbans of every conceivable hue, 

To start 2 la Dickens, ) old turbans and new, 


Scarlet and orange and indigo blue. 





Come, don’t contradict me! Because if you do, 
I'll multiply every Turk’s turban by two. 

In a certain sung street that I know very well,— 
For I lived in Casgar once, a year at a spell, 

And dashed off one morning, myself, in 4 hurry, 
The “plan of the city” that’s published in 


L2 


+6 Murray,”— 
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There lives, or did live, Anno Domini Fifty ; 
A Tailor called Mustapha, civil and thrifty ; 
So merry withal, 
You never could call 


But you’d hear him strike up like the band at 


a ball, 
Till everything rattled all over the stall! 
Such fun was his music that people would stop 


And form quite a crowd round the door of the 


shop ; 
Till many a Turk, irresistibly pleasured, 
Who stayed there to listen stepped in to be mea- 
sured. 


One fine afternoon, 
Towards the middle of June, 
Our friend was as usual humming a tune 
And singing some verses he’d made on the moon, 
As cross-legged he cosily squatted at work, 
In his double capacity, Tailor and Turk, 
When a queer little figure 
As black as a nigger 
Peeped in at the door with a wink and a snigger; 
On his backbone a hunch 
Had grown such a bunch 
That he looked very much like an African Punch, 
And Mustapha’s heart gave a leap to his throat 
Lest this rum little devil had called for a coat. 


But he hadn’t: he sat 
Plump down on the mat, 
And drummed a few chords on the crown of his 
hat, 
Then struck up a ballad so brimful of fun 
That Snip rolled about on his board like a tun, 
Shouting, ‘‘ Stop there—you grinning young 
son of a gun! 
Don’t burst a man’s biler, adone lad, adone !’’ 
But stop ?—not a bit! 
He rattled his wit 
Till Mustapha’s ribs were just ready to split, 
It’s a mercy he didn’t go off in a fit ! 
John Parry, I'll swear, 
Had he only been there, 
Would have thumped out his musical brains in 
despair, 
And each ‘ Brother Brough,”’ 
As, in sympathy gruff, 
The optic fraternal he wiped with his cuff, 
Would have sobbed, ‘‘ Brother, brother,—we’ve 
lived long enough !”’ 
The words I can’t copy—because, in a ramble, 
My pockets were picked by a bandit of Stambol, 
Who prigged all my papers and pounded my 
head,— 
Walked off in my breeches, and left me for dead. 
I only remember it closed with a wink, 
And a pointed request for ‘‘a trifle to drink.” 


‘‘Drink ? dear little black, 
With a hump on your back,”’ 
Cried Mustapha, ‘‘ come along home for a snack! 
The cut of your jib 
Will tickle my ‘ rib,’ 
We'll hang you out supper and liquor ad ib. 
By Jove, you deserve it. Come, jump off the floor, 


Early closing for ever, and Mental Improvement! 
I say, little dog, it’s an excellent movement.” 


Not far down the road 
Lay the Tailor’s abode, 
His ‘‘cot”’ as he termed it when turning an ode, 
Where the fondest of wives, with a kiss on her 
lips, 


Stood ready to weleome the fondest of Snips. 


With a start and a stare, 
The Tailoress fair 
Exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my goodness, who have yeu 
got there ? 
A little black Blackamoor, well I declare !’’ 
“Pray, wife,’ said the Tailor, “some supper 
prepare : 
Don’t snub little Hunchback, but set him a chair; 


loose, 
By the bones of the Prophet, Til swallow my 
goose.” 


Alas and alack 

For our dear little Black, 

His manners were almost as queer as his back : 
For he never said, *‘ thank you,” and never said 
** nlease,”’ 

But ate with his knife, and began with his cheese, 
And snored as he chewed, 

Which is perfectly rude, 

When in civilized company taking your food : 
Till his host and his hostess exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
a glutton 

This low little Hunchback is, over his mutton !” 


At length a great crab 

He snatched with a grab, 

And down his black throttle attempted to dab; 
But, frightful to say, 

It ‘‘ went the wrong way,” 

And there, it’s crustaceous ill-will to display, 
Perversely stuck fast— 
‘‘Oh, I’m diddled at last !” 
Gasped Blacky. ‘‘Gulp—guggle. 
not... get... past. 
Quick! Slap my back somebody—Oh, try a spoon! 
A long one—a longer! Oh, I’m a gone ’coon !” 


It... can- 


To paint the despair 

Of our kind-hearted pair, 

When the poor little nigger rolled out of his chair, 

I give you my honour is more than I dare: 

For besides all the croaking 

Folks make when they’re choking, 

And the trouble they give, which is vastly 
provoking 

In the midst of a meal, 

They couldn’t but feel 

They'd lost a fine crab which had cost a great deal ; 

And that wasn’t all, for I’m sorry to state, 

They were doubly perplexed by their visitor’s fate, 

The laws in Casgar being cruelly queer, 

(In fact one might almost pronounce them severe, 

Compared with our mild little statute-book here,) 

Announcing outright, 





And shove up the shutters whilst I lock the door: 


In plain black and white, 


If he doesn’t surprise you when once his tongue’s ' 
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‘You must mind what you’re at when your friends 
you invite, 

For, if any true Mussulman dies in your house, 

You'll be hung the next day,’—which seems rather 
a chouse. 

So it’s clear that our couple had reasons a few 

For bringing their crooked young visitor to. 


They ran off directly for ‘ Hints on Emergencies,’ 
To see what the author, (an eminent surgeon, ) says; 
Then both fell to thump 
The detestable hump, 
As if such a process would make the crab jump: 
They opened his jaw, 
And fished in his maw 
With hook-sticks and scissors, and stammered 
“oh law!’ 
When they couldn’t so much as catch hold of a 
claw. 
‘‘Tts all of no use,” 
Said the Tailor, ‘‘ the deuce 
Take the hunch and the boy! they'll be cooking 
my goose, 
I expect, with a stock that ain’t easy to loose, 
To-morrow at six; 
It’s rather a fix, 
At my time of life to be in for the kicks. 
Come, what’s to be done wife, eh ?—chop him up 
little, 
And sell him for sav’ loys and poor people’s victual ? 
Or, stay ' Lug him off to our neighbour the Saw- 
bones, 
And swear that he killed him, in handling his 
jaw-bones ! 
That’s better! yes, bundle him up on my back: 
I'll leave him next door and be home in a crack !” 


‘Ding ding’ at the bell: 

‘‘This gemman ain’t well,” 
Says the Tailor, “‘his backbone’s beginnin’ to swell. 
Tell your master, my lad: say he’s wrigglin’ with 

pain, 

And sends up this guinea his case to explain : 
And tell him he’d better come down pretty slick, 
Or he’ll find his poor patient as dead as a brick.”’ 


Our doctor—a Jew, 
Had but little to do, 
Because all his patients were luckily few ; 
So he sat in his room, looking hungry and blue, 
Writing fancy prescriptions and fabulous letters, 
And wishing himself better known to his betters. 
And, of course, when his boy 
Burst in, full of joy, 
‘Oh master—oh master—oh master, ahoy ! 
Here’s a cove and a pound! 
And, oh, isn’t he round! 
And the little chap squeaks as he sits on the 
ground ! 
And he can’t come upstairs, ’cause he’s bad I’ll be 
bound !” 
He jumped off his chair, 
Six feet in the air, 
And taking, alas, neither candle nor,care, 
Went hop skip and jump to the top of the stair— 
Where, just in the way, ' 
Poor Blackamoor lay 
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Very little expecting such nimble display — 
Kicked him head over heels—oh it’s painful to say 
How he banged like a ball 
On the stairs and the wall, 
And how thump after thump you might hear in 
his fall, 
Till at last you might hear him roll into the hall. 


“O! O! Vat ish here? 

I’ve killed him I fear! 
O! fetch down the candlesh ! O Moses, ma tear, 
Pleash help us,—I vould not have kicked on his 

rear 

If I'd known vere he lay, 

O! vot a bad day, 
To valk on von’s patient that comes with his pay !” 
So shrieked the physician as down stairs he ran 
In frantic pursuit of the poor little man : 

He did all he could, 

But he did no more good 
Than if he’d been coaxing a doll made of wood; 

For every appliance 

Of surgical science 
He found that his customer held at defiance, 
And still perseveringly lay on the floor, 
Precisely as ugly and dead as before. 


And then, in despair, 
The Jew tore his hair, 
(Our Hebrews have commonly plenty to spare,) 
And cried on the ‘prophetsh’ to ‘make it all 
uare,’ 
And vowed he’d continue to sob and to swear 
Till they did: but it seems that they didn’t much 
care, 
Or else couldn’t help him and laugh’d at his prayer. 
But outcries and ‘ groans 
Which might soften the stones,’ 
Are things which my muse altogether disowns, 
And begs you'll not fancy she’s going to ‘ harrow,’ 
Or ‘freeze’ you, or play any tricks with your 
‘marrow ;’ 
But simply imagine a Jew giving tongue, 
Crying, ‘‘O vat a pity it is to be hung!” 
It was well for this Jew that his little foot page, 
Though small, was extremely discreet for his age ; 
He never with lollipop made himself ill, 
Nor cribbed from the counter, nor stole from the 
till, 
Nor whistled on Sunday, but sat by the cook, 
Improving her mind with some good little book : 
And he often would say,—‘‘See I never get 
whacked, 
And I never say nothing that isn’t a fact, 
And in minding my work, O I’m always exact, 
And perhaps, when I die, I'll be put in a tract; 
That’s cause I’m so good, cook: indeed I don’t see 
As the Little Blind Dustman was better than me.” 


‘Oh master, oh master!’’ the prodigy said, 

‘© don’t go a-twistin’ the hair off your head, 

If so be as the poor little gemman is dead! 

And please not to swear—’cause I'll quote you a 
text—” 

“Text be blowed,” said the Jew, ‘‘ you young 
devil, what next ? 
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I’ve killed him, I tellsh you !—He’s dead as de 


door, 


And if de polishemen shall find him, oh lor! 


De Judgsh and John Ketch vill be only two 


stages—” 


‘* Boo-hoo !”’ cried the youth, “shall I lose my 


week’s wages? 
Oh master, hooray ! 
I’ve thought of a way; 


You need not be hung, for I’m sure it will pay,— 
And I'll tell you for sixpence! come, what do 


you say? 
Old Cofi, the grocer, 
Lives next door, you know, sir, 
Well! wouldn’t it just be a regular poser 
To slip him down chimney? We'll soon shove 
him through, 
And Cofi’s cock-sure to get hung ’stead of you ! 
If you swear that he never came into your house, 
Though I can’t tell a lie—i’ll be dumb as a 
mouse !” 


‘‘Oh, Mosesh!” the Jew said, ‘‘dis queer leetle 
brute, 
Dear boy, down the chimnesh we surely will 
shoot ; 
And, for fear in de vay he should shmut all his 
clothes, 
Ve’d mush better keep dem ourshelves, I suppose. 
I'll pull off his coat vich, ma tear, is quite new, 
And a great deal too goot for to vear in a flue ; 
You pick off de breeshes and shoes from his fork, 
He vont vant again to go out for a valk!’ 
So the poor little Black, being stripped on the spot, 
Down the chimney of Cofi, the grocer, was shot. 


Now Cofi, the grocer, though upright as any, 
Except in the matter of turning a penny, 
Was given to practise, I’m sadly afraid, 
What are mildly described as ‘the tricks of the 
trade.’ 
At least, people said, 
With a shake of the head, 
That he primed his ‘ prime congo’ with sloes and 
black-lead : 
And, worse a great deal, that, unpleasantly often, 
With him, ‘ripe old coffee’ meant ‘ rotten old 
coffin ;’ 
A dodge which they tell me, to this very day, 
Is practised in London—don’t mention it, pray— 
And that people quite like, if they’d only but 
speak up, 
A dash of their grandmamma whisked in the tea- 
cup. 
His sugar, they added, was sandy and damp, 
And his oil only fit for a ‘ wonderful lamp ;’ 
And in fact, all agreed, if he wasn’t a scamp, 
The Grocer was certainly one of that stamp. 
Of course on such gossip I’d gladly be dumb, 
But it bears on my story,—so out it must come. 


For there lived in the city a well-meaning man, 
Who'd found out a plan 
Such rogues to trepan, 

And rolls from the oven and milk from the can 
Would buy on the sly, 


As he sat at his breakfast with nobody by, 
And a thumping great microscope screwed in his 
eye, 
If the bread was quite nice, 
And hadn't a spice 
_Of something that wouldn’t be cheap at the price, 
And the milk just the thing that the real cow 
carries, 
Unslushed with pump-water and plaster of Paris; 
Until, when he’d quite made the tour of the table, 
He’d slash off an article caustic and able, 
In a work of his own, 
Where all would be shown, 
And horrified spinsters would read it and groan, 
‘‘Oh why don’t he let people’s victuals alone? 
Oh, why did he tell us? No wonder one’s thin! 
Oh dear, what a state must our stomachs be in !” 


Of course, all the tradespeople termed him a spy; 
And gloomily said, ‘they'd catch him by an’ 


by, 

And they'd leave the great microscope tight in 
his eye! 

And he’d better look out, ’cause as how they were 
blessed 

If his facts or his food he’d much longer digest ;” 

And, by way of a soubrigquet, christened him 
“ Whack-Lie,” 

A name all agreed that described him exactly. 


After this you may guess 

That Cofi no less 

Went walking in bodily fear of ‘‘ the press,” 
Than of some one who signs with a capital §, 
And an A, and a T, and an A, and an N, 
Whenever his majesty handles a pen, 

And passed all his time in an exquisite funk, 
Or only felt passably valiant when drunk. 


That evening, however, he’d been to a ball, 

And came singing home by the help of the wall, 

Declaring he didn’t feel frightened at all. 

He entered his shop 

With a rollicking hop, 

That proved, pretty plainly, he’d “ just had a 
drop,” 

And, waving his glim, 

Cried, ‘‘ Let me catch him— 

That Whack-Lie! I'll mangle him, body and 
limb! 

Who says I’m afeard ? 

If old Bogey appeared, 

This minute, I’d take him, like this, by the beard, 

Give him one for his tail, sir, and two for his nob, 

—Great Allah defend us! Who's that on the 
hob? 

It’s black, and it grins! 

Oh mercy! my sins— 

(No, it can’t be the Devil—he’s hoofs to his pins, ) 

I know him, the villain! It’s Whack-Lie, stark 

naked ! 

Here’s a chance at his noddle!—by jingo, I'll 

take it!” 

Whack—bang, ‘“‘take another! You came for 4 

sample ? 


Oh, did you?” bang—whack,—“ you shall have 
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Crack—bang, ‘‘ Do you like it? Oh dear, it’s no 
trouble, 
Not even,” bang—crack, ‘‘if I gave it you double! 
You rascal, to say that I water my cocoa ; 
I don’t think you'll hint I’ve diluted your toco! 
Come, bolt, sir, and own 
The forbearance I’ve shown! 
You won’t? O, Pll make you! Don’t think you'll 
atone 
For . . - ~- oh, my good gracious, he’s cold 
as a stone! 
Oh crikey! why couldn’t I let him alone? 
Ah, wretch that I am, may I ne’er smoke tobacco 
more 
If I ain’t been and done it—I’ve murdered the 
Blackamoor !” 


In a moment he saw 
The fiends of the Law 
Popping up from till, canister, counter, and drawer, 
Scowling, howling, and growling, with halter in 
claw! 
The candle burnt blue 
And the gibbering crew 
Screamed, ‘‘ Cofi—come Cofi, we’re waiting for 
you ; 
Don’t keep us all night!” 
In short such a sight 
As ‘powerful writers,’ who doubtless are right, 
Persist in purveying for circles polite, 
Whenever for murder they chance to indite : 
All which made the matter prodigiously black, 
And took the poor Grocer completely aback. 
And, sobered of course, 
He roared with remorse, 
So loud that it almost attracted ‘the force,’ 
Whose sympathy’s rather a doubtful resource ;— 
Since—even in Bow-street—those gemmen in 
blue 
Are apt to think less of your victim than you. 


He snatched up the body—ran out in the street—- 
(A 50 was, luckily, grubbing cold meat 
Adown the Jew’s ‘airey,’ that lay on his beat, 
And trying dis hand at improving the cook, 
Though not, I’m afraid, with a ‘good little book,’) 
Stuck him fast by the wall, 
Ran back with a squall, 
And jumped into bed, breeches, turban, and all ; 
Where, all ag long night through, he lay on the 
rack, 
And squealed through the sheets like a pig in a 


sack, 


That night, it so happened, the ‘Friends of the 
Vicious,’ 
A clique in Casgar then extremely officious, 
Had held High Palaver in ‘ Brotherhood Hall,’ 
T ® prove that the heathen weren’t vicious at all: 
That all re were brothers, and all men should 
ug, 
Or, as they expressed it, drink out of one mug ; 
Going on to proclaim 
That, if ’twas your aim 
To make shaggy savages humble and tame, 
wasn’t powder and ball would accomplish that 





same. 
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‘You should first catch a Tartar, 

And coax him to barter,” 
Said they, ‘‘ and the moment he finds what you're 

arter, 

He'll say with a grin, 

Extending his fin, 
‘My dear Preachee-Teachee, now don’t take me in ! 
I’m backward at figures, you'll find, I’m afraid, 
But I and my nation will joyfully trade.’ ” 


‘Tt merely,”’ they said, ‘‘ wanted skilful caressing 
To make the poor Kaffir a positive blessing : 
We should bear with his freaks—if he did in the 


night, 

Drive your cattle and leave half your haystacks 
alight, 

Should you for that reason—yes, you—better 
taught, 


Humanity’s precepts hold likewise at nought? 

If he did shoot your shepherds and try to bag you, 

A pretty example—to bang at him too! 

No: joke with him, court him, implore he'll re- 
pent, 

And Friendship, then Trade, with the bargain ce- 
ment ; 

You'll send him clocks, calico, tweezers, and rum, 

In return for scalps,* elephants, banjos, and gum: 

Won’t that be a triumph—a glory withal, 

To the nation that boasts of a Brotherhood Hall!” 


’Twas thus, from the platform, with unction and 
zest, 

Sneeki-Peeki, the Quaker, that conclave addressed. 

’'Twas thrilling, they tell me, to hear him, as 
‘ cheers’— 

Condensed in ‘ sensation,’—subsided in ‘ tears ;’ 

And heavy old women and hazy old cits, 

Were heard through the darkness, exploding in 
fits, — 

At length, having fairly disburdened his mind, 

Proved that battles were sinful and blows were 
unkind, 

Sneeki-Peeki, the Quaker—first pouching his fee, 

Went smiling benignantly home to his tea. 


I wonder why Fate 
Lies always in wait, 
Such excellent people to catch in a strait, 
And why I’ve this dismal mishap to relate ? 
In crossing the Grocer’s respectable street, 
Where little dead Hunchback stood stiff on his feet, 
Just outside the shop, 
The Quaker ran flop, 
Against the poor body, which caused it to drop, 
Tripping up Sneeki-Peeki, who gave a great hop, 
Crying, ‘Thieves! here, policemen !—hoy, watch- 
men—patrol ! : 
I’m robbed—I’m assaulted! I am ’pon my soul! 
Come, somebody, come! I’m in fear of my life! 
Come, some one, before he jumps up with a knife.” 
But then, when he found 
His foe on the ground 


. Our perruquiers are not usually behind the rest of 
their brethren, either in en ise, or the art of puff. 





Why don't they invest in a shipload of these eruvia, and 
offer to the public what they might conscientiously an- 
pounce as the “Gentleman's real head of hair” 
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Didn’t look very large, and was crooked and round, 
He bravely ran back 
And hit him a whack, 


Shouting, ‘‘Shamming’s no use, you detestable 


Black ! 
I'll teach you a peaceable man to attack! 
Oh, you don’t mean to rise! you're afraid of my 
stick? 
Very well, then you’re all the more handy to 
kick ! 
Ha, here come the watch! They shall hear what 
you've done!” 
Says the Watch, “ Hollo, Quaker, it’s useless to 
run! 
No gammon, we saw you—we watched the whole 
tussle, man ; 
And saw you knock over and pound this ’ere 
Mussulman. 
If he’s dead—and he is too! we wouldn’t be you, 
When, the first thing to-morrow, you’re catching 
your due!” 


Of course it was vain 

The facts to explain, 
Such flimsy evasions where autocrats reign 
Universally meeting with simple disdain : 
And poor Sneeki-Peeki, with great consternation, 
In five minutes found himself tight in the Station. 


Tt seems in Casgar, where but slenderly thrives 

The noble Profession that somehow contrives 

To run rather to seed in our Westminster hives, 

The County-Court Judges try folks for their lives; 

And it’s found that this practice, in dealing with 
crime, 

Effects both a saving of money and time. 


They call on the cause, 
And nobody jaws 
About ‘ alibis,’ ‘ proofs,’ and absurd little ‘ flaws,’ 
Which would argue a great disrespect for the laws. 
‘‘Now then,” roars the Judge, ‘ where’s the 
Quaker? who—that ? 
That sheep-stealing, snuff-coloured hound in a hat ? 
Knock it off, sirrah Tipstaff! now then—what’s 
the charge ? 
‘ Broke a Mussulman’s head and the Statutes at 
Large ?’ 


Of course he did! Look at him—guilty and 


dumb— 

Not an answer to make!—Tell the hangman to 
come! 

Hold your tongue, sir, this moment! D’ye think 
I sit here 


To hear fellows chatter whose guilt is quite clear?’’ 


“‘Jack Ketch, my Lord, waits. 


“Oh, that’s lucky; away! 
Tie him up—tie him up, lying rascal! but stay, 
Set a chair for the Court, outside, under a tree, 
That the end of this villain myself I may see.” 


Loud roared Sneeki-Peeki, on finding his case 

Assume such a sudden and shocking bad face ; 

(Any practical man could have told him ‘twas 
vain 
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The rope was made fast, 
The moment was past, 
Which florid reporters describe as one’s ‘ last ;’ 
When somebody shouted, “Stop, hangman! 
avast ! 
You’ve got the wrong cove ; 
Don’t let him be hove! 
He isn’t the villain—I did it, by Jove! 
I’m Cofi—the Grocer! I caught him last night 
Making mouths on my hob, and I smashed him 
outright, 
And I can’t go to sleep ’cause I’m jumping with 
fright, 
And I wish to be hanged, and oh! please tie me 
tight !” 


‘‘Tor’ bless me,”’ the Judge said, ‘‘if this be the 
case, 
You’d better step up in the gentleman’s place. 
I'll be bound, if the facts are at all as you say, 
That thief, Snecki-Peeki, won’t stand in your 
way!” 
So, up went the Grocer :—his head’s through the 
noose, 
In a precious fair way to be cured of the blues ; 
When hark, there’s a cry, 
‘¢ Ma tear, it vash i, 
And I cannot permit de pore Grosher to die! 
Don’t hang him, I ask, and I vish to tell vy.” 


‘‘Good heavens,” the Judge said, ‘‘ suppose it 
were you, 

Why keep the Court waiting, you snivelling Jew? 

Jump up and be hanged without further to-do !” 


‘‘ But I vish to speak vords—may I? only a few?” 


“No, you Mayn’r!”’ roared the Judge, “ for they 
wouldn’t be true! 

Pitch over the Grocer there, hangman, and stifle 
This beggar who'd thus with our dignity trifle.” 


“Ay, ay, sir,” the hangman said, “ how many 
more? 

Here’s three to begin with,—and here’s number 
Four! 

My stars, merry Mustapha! well, I am blessed! 
If he isn’t as great a tom-fool as the rest!” 


‘My Lord,” cried the Tailor, “‘ one word in your 
9) 


ear ! 

But, just as he spoke, people shouted, ‘Stand 
clear ! 

Make way there—make way for our Lord the 


Vizier!” 


Bang, bang, go the kettle-drums, twelve on a 
side, 

That roll for his Greatness where’er he may 
ride ; 

Flap, flap, go the standards of Mussulmen green, 
That flutter wherever his Greatness is seen ; 
‘Hooray,’ go the people, who always hooray 

At aught that’s unwontedly noisy or gay ; 

And down goes the Court in a servile salaam, 

As much as to say, ‘Oh, how flatter’d I am! 

[ hope you don’t mean to play Wolf to my 





His private autipathies thus to explain.) 


Lamb” 
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“ Rise, Judge, to your feet ; 
Your worship I greet 

m one who esteems you both just and discreet. 
The Lord of the Faithful, who sits all alone, 
And rules the wide world upon Solomon’s throne, 
Commands your attendance ; and bids me require 
Both Tailor and Doctor, and Grocer and Liar: 
It seeming that one of them’s murdered his 

Laureate, 

A dark and disloyal performance to glory at :— 
He hears they all own it, and swears by the moon 
He’ll teach them to bully a Royal Buffoon !’ 


Now, just at this point, 

My tale to disjoint, 
I bid all at once lesser actors ‘ aroint !’— 
Now for a goose-quill, round and clean,— 
Back flats and flies, and change the scene! 


That morning at eight, 

From his pillow of state 
And couch of spun-gold, Caliph Haroun the Great 
Woke, yawning extremely and scratching his pate. 
“Go, some one,” said he, ‘‘ for our funny Buffoon, 
And bid him come hither and strike up a tune: 
We’re seedy this morning,—yes, rather so-so ; 
Our Hunchback alone can inspirit us.—Go !’ 


‘Great Prince of the Earth, and the Air, and the 
Wave, 

Live long and for ever !’’ made answer the slave. 

“His Royal Buffoonship, sir, yesterday night, 

Alas, closed his eyes on your majesty’s light: 

He went for a walk, and O, shocking to tell, 

Strolled into some place where the tradespeople 
dwell ; 

They caught him—they killed him, and, stranger 
than all, 

They’re cutting like fun to the County-court Hall, 

Each swearing, ‘I did it! tis I that should squeak,’ 

Which looks like a dodge, sir, to diddle the beak.”’ 


Upstarted in wrath from his pillow of state 
And couch of spun-gold Caliph Haroun the Great; 
For dearer than all 
In the Caliphat hall 
Was the blithe little Hunchback so funny and 
small ; 
“Ts it thus,”’ he exclaimed, “ that these worms of 
the dust 
Dare—dare to insult Caliph Haroun the Just? 
Must he mourn the pet boy that delighted him 
80, 
And the girls of his Harem their little black beau, 
And mourn unrevenged ? no, by Mahomet, no! 
Command our Vizier 
To bring every one here, 
Before our tribunal at once to appear ; 
For, by Heaven, the ears of all ages shall ring 


With the sentence they’ll hear from the lips of 


their King !” 


’Tis done, as we know; 

And, bowing quite low, 
They front the stern judgment-seat, all in a row, 
Sneeki-Peeki included—the picture of woe, 





With his eloquent mouth like a capital O. 
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“Curst wretches!” the Caliph said, “ which of 
ye four 

Slew this poor little fellow that lies on the floor, 

The pet of our Palace, the joy of our wives? 

Beware how ye answer: ye plead for your lives.” 


TT At tl ttt atti, a 


Then the Tailor spoke first, and the Jew, in his 
turn, 

Gave the tale to the Grocer, and then, ‘wretched 
kern,’ 

The Quaker, who sorely mistrusted such parley, 

Contrived, with loud sobs, to blurt out the finale. 


When all had been heard, 
‘‘Tt’s rather absurd,”’ 
Said the Caliph. “ We think the first, second, and 
third 
May pass without censure:—the crab and the 
kick 
Were accidents purely, and, as for the stick, 
Master Grocer, next time you must mind who you 
lick. 
But, as for the last,’’ he resumed with a smile, 
“Sneeki-Pecki, your head must come out of its 
tile; 
For, of course, when we look on this poor little 
dumb body, 
We want consolation for this out of somebody! 
Ho, headsman !” 
The words were scarce uttered when, lo! 
With a queer little kick and a queer little crow, 
The queer little man 
Sat up, and began 
To sneeze and crack jokes and his visage to fan, 
Saying, ‘‘ Fetch me some beer, please, as soon as 
you can! 
I'm faint and I’m dry as the dust in the pan; 
Do, there’s a good Caliph! now don’t look so 
cross ! 
I know that, last night, I took too much—fish 
sauce !”’ 





To paint the good Caliph’s excessive delight 
Would fill a great volume, too bulky to write ; 
He let off the steam in a waltz round the garden, 
And wound up the pas with a general pardon. 


And then—to conclude—that their fortunate lot, 
Like Gunpowder Treason, might ne’er be forgot, 
And that all nen, for ever and ever, might learn 
How difficult sometimes is Truth to discern— 
That all one can see of a case may be small, 
And black may be white, if one did but know 
all, 
He sent out and bought a great Pillar of Brass, 
To stand by the gate where the magistrates pass ; 
And bade, on its face, 
From the crown to the base, 
A famous Historian write the whole case : 
Which he did, with great skill, 
And its legible still, 
And I own I shall take it prodigiously ill, 
If, treating a poet’s assertion as nil, 
You whip your red ‘Murray’ down out of the 
shelf, 
Aud rudely demand if I’ve seen it myself ? 
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THE GOVERNMENTS OF 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


XII. THE TWO SICILIES. 


Unper a wise government, the countries com- 
prised within the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
might become not only great and powerful, but 
the inhabitants might also become as civilized, 
prosperous, and happy as those of any nation in 
the world. The continental kingdom possesses all 
the natural advantages of a most favourable geo- 
graphical position, with numerous and excellent 
harbours, a delicious climate, and a fertile soil. 

Anciently, as Apulia and Magna Grecia, these 
countries were greatly renowned. Parthenope, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Capri, and other places 
within the Bay of Naples, were the favourite and 
luxurious resorts of the ancient Romans. But 
few countries have undergone greater vicissitudes 
of war, conquest, rapine, and oppression. 

In the fifth century it was wrested from the 
Romans by the Goths, who were conquered by the 
Lombards. 


last of the Lombard kings. 

After the death of the great Emperor, the 
Greeks seized a large portion of the kingdom. 
Towards the end of the ninth century and the 
beginning of the tenth, the country was overrun 
and taken possession of by the Saracens, who con- 
tinued its masters until they were driven out by 
the descendants of Tancred, the Norman, under 
whose power the country remained until the death 
of William III., who left no heirs. 

Constantia, a posthumous daughter of Roger, 
Duke of Apulia, conveyed by her marriage the 
countries of Naples, Abruzzi, and Calabria to the 
Emperor Henry VI. The tragical murder, at 
Naples, of her grandson Conrad, in 1257, and the 
investiture of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
by Pope Clement IV., 1265, in Charles, Count of 
Anjou, brother of St. Louis, was followed by the 
defeat of Manfred, a natural brother of Conrad, 
the assassination of whose son, Conraddin, deprived 
the legitimate heirs of the crowns of Naples and 
Sicily. 

In 1282, Peter III., King of Arragon, having 
caused the Sicilians to rise suddenly at the feast 
of Easter, on the sound of the vesper bells, they 
massacred the whole French on the island in one 
night; an event which in history has become 
famous under the name of the ‘ Sicilian vespers.”’ 

Jean, Queen of Naples, bequeathed the kingdom 
by testament, in 1380, to Louis, Duke of Anjou, 
whose daughter, to revive her pretensions in Ar- 
ragon, went to war with Alphonso V., and in 
1420, completely defeated that monarch. 

Charles VIII. and Louis XII. of France, go- 
verned with various success; and the kingdom, 
after having been twice handed over to the two 
branches of the house of Anjou, fell, with all the 
other Spanish dominions, in 1700, under Philip 
of Bourbon, who made his public entry into 


by the Emperor Charles VI., who held possession 
‘of it until the Peace of Utrecht. Several disorders 
followed, when the two kingdoms were fully 
vested in the sovereignty of the Emperor by the 
Treaty of London. But the Austrian power had 





lasted only a few years, when Don Carlos of Spain 
acquired the sovereignty, first of Sicily and after- 


wards of Naples; since which period the crown 
has remained in possession of the Bourbons, with 
the exception of the last occupation of Naples by 
the French, when Joseph Bonaparte, and after- 
wards Murat, were successively placed on the 
throne. 

Sicily was conquered from the Greeks by the 
Saracens early in the ninth century; and to this 
day many interesting traces of their occupations, 
industry, and splendour remain. ‘They irrigated 





The latter held possession of the | 
country until Charlemagne vanquished Didier, the | 





Naples, 1702, The kingdom was next invaded 


and cultivated its soil, embellished its cities, and 
carried on an extensive commerce for 2-15 years, 
until 1072, when it was conquered by the 
Normans. The authority of the latter was sup- 
planted by the Swabian emperors, under whom it 
remained until 1265, when its government fell 
into the hands of the Duke of Anjou, whose power 
was exterminated shortly after by the massacre of 
“the Sicilian vespers.”’ 

From 1285 to 1706 it was held under the 
dominion of Spanish sovereigns; for five years 
it was held by Austria; for nine years by the 
Duke of Savoy, when again it was exchanged to 
Austria, for the island of Sardinia. It was ruled 
over by the House of Hapsburg, from 1720 to 
1734, when the Bourbons expelled the Austrians 
from the island; and their government ever since 
has been one of the most arbitrary cruelty. 

The tyranny of the present govornment of 
Naples, and many of the acts of cruelty of which 
it has been guilty, are now notorious, and are 
looked upon with horror by the inhabitants of all 
free states. But the Neapolitan writers, who 
are nearly all the mercenary slaves of the Govern- 
ment, have with great. industry endeavoured to 
prove that magnificent improvements in agricul- 
ture and in the condition of the people have taken 
place since the accession of the Bourbons. But 
the only period of great improvement that we can 
discover is that of the French occupation, and 
when the English held possession of the island of 
Sicily. 

Some years ago while travelling over the con- 
tinental and insular portions of this Kingdom, we 
found every town and village presenting an aspect 
which led to the presumption that they were for- 
merly in a far better and happier condition. We 
found scarcely a town that did not contain a 
greater number of houses than were necessary to 
lodge the inhabitants. In Sicily especially we 
discovered some towns nearly deserted. We 
found that even Naples, with the exception of 


the Chiaya, the Toledo, and a few other streets, 
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ted a similar aspect. We could discover | 
no improvements but such as were introduced | 
when the Bourbons had not a shadow of power. | 
The abolition of the feudal system, so frequently 
the boast of the Neapolitan writers, was the work | 
of Joseph Bonaparte, in 1806. He passed a law | 
which decreed that the feudal system and feudal | 
jurisdictions should from that period cease; and | 
that the towns, villages, and hamlets should be 
subjected to the general laws of the Kingdom, | 
that personal services and dues exacted from in- | 
dividuals should henceforth cease, without com- | 
pensation, together with all prohibitive rights and | 
monopolies, which were antagonistic to the liber- 
ties and rights of the public at large. Monastic 
and convent lands were then decreed public pro- 
rty. Laws relative to the succession to and 
distribution of property were passed. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons it was 
attempted to restore also the old laws and institu- 
tions; and especially those regarding ecclesiastical 
property and the church. To a great extent this 
has been effected with success. But the law for the 
division of property has not been abolished, although 
majorats have been established. 

Previously to the occupation by the French, | 
the people were little else than adscripti gleba: | 
the lands belonged to the king, church, barons, | 
and corporations; game and forest laws of the | 
most severe kind, and the feudal courts, were in | 
absolute force. The country was infested by | 
bandits consisting of persons who were outlawed | 
by the tyranny of the Courts; famines were fre- | 
quent; trade was despised ; monopolies were re- | 
stored. 

In consequence of the superior character and 
greater boldness of the inhabitants of the Two 
Sicilies causing just fear, the government was | 
carried on with extraordinary despotism and 
cruelty. The cavern prisons of the small islands | 
of Maritimo and Favignana have always been 
crowded with untried persons accused of political | 
offences. In other prisons on the Continent and | 
in Sicily suspected men are now lingering out 
their lives without any prospect of ever being 
brought to a trial. | 

The swords, bayonets, artillery, and soldiery | 
of Austria have ever been ready to assist the 
Bourbons in suppressing either the spirit or practice | 
of civil or religious liberty. Several regiments | 
of mercenary Swiss are the guards of the king. 

In 1820, partially in consequence of the effect | 


| 
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army, including the militia, took an oath of fide- 
lity to the constitution. Mistrust of the King, 
however, prevailed ; some disorders occurred, and 
blood was shed among the troops. Disturbances 
broke out at Palermo, where a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, and to which all the towns of Si- 
cily were invited to send representatives, in order 
to complete the revolution. Messina, Catania, 
Trapani, and other cities refused. 

Skirmishes took place; the city of Palermo 
was besieged, but the prudent and conciliatory pro- 
posals of the brother of the Commander-in-chief 
led to a capitulation; which, had the terms only 


‘been observed afterwards by the faithless Ferdi- 


nand, would have led to happy consequences. 

Meantime, a national congress assembled at 
Naples; but, although the King assumed an ap- 
pearance of fidelity, he from the first carried on 
a treacherous correspondence with Vienna. 

The Duke of Calabria, who had made a most 
open and extraordinary declaration of his love of 
liberty, was as insincere as the King, his father. 
Never was there a greater dissembler, unless it be 
the present king. ‘ Icannot conceive,”’ said he 
one day to General Pepé, “ how a king who was 
free to give a constitution to his people, should 
not hasten to grant them such a blessing. With 
a constitutional government there is no responsi- 
bility either towards God or man. The king has 
not the power of injuring any one man, while he 
has many opportunities of doing good, and, finally, 
is enabled to live in the enjoyment of peace and 
security.” 

The multitude believed in the sincerity of the 


_Duke, and so did the army, in consequence of 


the publication of a letter addressed by him to the 
Commander-in-chief, in which he expressed a 
‘« desire to see the constitutional system established 
by his august parent more and more consolidated.” 
On the receipt of this letter, General Pepé says, 
“T had concentrated the whole army between 
Castellamare and Gaeta, with the twofold intention 
of accustoming the troops, and the provinces, to 
remain quiet without the usual garrisons.” 

At the meeting of the Parliament, or Congress, 
it was discovered that the King, instead of taking 
the oath to preserve the Constitution, intended 
only to allow his son to take it in his stead. Se- 
veral of the members in consequence persisted, in 
the name of the publicgthat General Pepé would not 
give up the command ofthe army. The General, 
disgusted with the treachery of the King, and of 


Pe? 








produced by the proclamation of the constitution his son and heir, threatened, on the following day, 
of 1812 in Spain, and the disposition of the army | to resign the command of the army, in presence of 
under General Pepé, a junta was assembled atthe representatives of the nation; a resolution 
Naples, and at the same time the king’s son, the | which an urgent and flattering letter of the 


Duke of Calabria, who had been viceroy in Sicily 
since the Restoration, arrived in the Bay of Naples, 
to act as vicar of the kingdom. The Junta framed | 
4 constitution similar to that adopted in 1812 by 
Spain. The king swore to this constitution, and 
turning round to General Pepé, he said weeping, 
“T have now sworn from the very bottom of my 
heart,” pressing his hand on his breast at the 





Duke of Calabria did not deter him from carrying 
into effect. But, in consequence of the alarms 
which immediately followed, General Pepé con- 
sented to accept the appointment of i tor- 
general of the militia, from the Duke of Calabria, 
who had now become vicar-general of the king- 
dom. 

Meantime, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 


same time. This was but one of the many per- | and the King of Prussia, had decided, at the Con- 


juries of the faithless old Ferdinand. The whole} gress of Laybach, that the liberties of Naples 
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should be suppressed. The old King person and to overcome the guard. But the cx. 
had gone by invitation to the congress. periment was unsuccessful, and Pepé and the other 
Simultaneously with the second meeting of the | prisoners of state were taken for greater security 
Congress, an Austrian army crossed the Po; and, | to La Columbaja, a small island close to Trapani, 
by a proclamation of Cardinal Gonsalvi, head of | where they remained until the arrival of the Eng. 
the Papal Government, it was intimated that the | lish forces in Sic ily, when he was set at Aberty. 
Austrians, with the permission of the King of| While we were travelling over the island of Sicily 
Naples, were to enter that kingdom. General | in 1839, the country was ‘under martial law, and 
Pepé was invested with the chief command of the | we were horrified with the sight of carts loaded 
second division of the army, in order to protect | with prisoners who were going to be tried by mar- 
the Abruzzi: and with eighty battalions of mi-| tial law at Trapani, w here they were summarily 
litia and legions, he occupied the most important | condemned and executed. The dungeons of Tra- 
points. / pani and Maritimo were at that time crammed with 

At this time, the Duke of Calabria, who had_ persons who had never been tried. The cholera 
previously been appointed Regent, and now com-! had raged during the previous year, and in conse- 
manded the first corps of the army, was secretly quence disturbances broke forth among the people, 
treating with the Austrians. The reinforcements trom the belief that the Neapolitan government 
promise ed to General Pe pé, as well as the necessary | had poisoned the wells. The military executions 
commissariat, were withheld. General Pepé had | of persons of all ages were frequent in most of the 
to fight the battle of Rieti against greatly superior | towns, and we could record acts of regal brutality 
numbers ; and although at last compelled to re- | which would make the most hardened shudder, 
treat, the victors could not boast of the capture of; were their recital not too disgusting for moral and 
a single prisoner, nor of a single piece of cannon. | virtuous readers. 

This was, however, a fatal day for the liberties} The Neapolitan tribunals are notorious for cor- 
of the Two Sicilics. The traitors at Naples took | ruption; while the criminal courts are mere in- 
advantige of this retreat, and utterly betrayed | struments for executing the policy of the govern- 
their country. There is no doubt that had Ge-| ment. One species of punishment which has 
neral Pepé been supported by the Regent and the been long exercised by the present King is that of 
Congress, he could have defended the kingdom ordering men who may displease him while in 
against the whole Austrian force. | office into banishment, not trom the country, but 

After reorganizing his remaining troops, he} to some sccluded stronghold. One of the most 
marched towards 2 Naple 3; W here the | Regent made | able and faithful ministers the present King ever 
many promises, not one of which he ever fulfilled. | had is the Prince di Cassaro, who on account of 
The first corps of the army was without difficulty | his wishing justice done to British subjects who 
dispersed by the Austrians, the Constitution was had incurred heavy losses by a sulphur monopoly 
destroyed, and an absolute Government was then| in which more than one illustrious person Was 
established. General Pepé escaped from Castell- | believed to have had an intecrest,—was banished 
amare, and landed first in Sardinia, and by way | to the unhealthy and miserable, yet strong fortiti- 
of Barcelona and Lisbon arrived in London. cation of Foggia. 

The revolutions of 1848 in Sicily and Naples) A statesman whose sincerity no one will doubt, 
have not been more successful, and the people are has boldly and ably narrated to the world that the 
now held in subjection by one of the most absolute | present practices of the Government of Naples 
of tyrannies. Probably no punishments could be | towards supposed political offenders are outrages 
devised more arbitrary than those which are in-/ on civilization, on humanity, and upon decency. 
flicted upon persons accused, very often without:  ‘ That these practices are cer tainly and even ra- 
foundation, of political offences. Let us hear what | pidly doing the work of republicanism in that country, 
General Pepé says of himself :— a political creed, which has little nater al or habitual 

He had joined the liberal standard as a volun- | root in the character of the people.’ This remark 
teer when he was only sixteen years of age—he | we can, from an intimate knowledge of the country 
had the misfortune to have been taken prisoner, | and the people, affirm to be pe rfectly true: for 
and he was chained by a brutal judge and im-/ neither the Ne: apolitans nor the Sicilians have any 
mured in a dungeon with criminals. He was | traditional or educational symp: athy with repub- 
then sent in chains to the caverns of the rocky | licanism. On the contrary, all their traditionary 
island of Maritimo, west of Trapani in Sicily. ‘and historical sympathies are monarchical, but the 

From that prison he was removed to another, Neapolitan Government has in its imbe cility per- 
island, Favignana, where he was confined in a severed in practices which would even in a more 
cell with se eral prisoners charged with murder intelligent nation, undermine all the sentiments as 
and robbery. It was a dreadful dungeon, at the well as the principle s of loyalty. 
bottom of a castle, excavated in a rock, but the} ‘I shall assume,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ that 
kee per. being poor, he was induced to allow them | the constitution of J: inuary, 1848, spontaneously 
open-air exercise; for which he was paid. Here | given, sworn to as irrevoc able with every circum- 

he remained for three years. The prisoners were stance of solemnity, and never to this day, either 
chained two and two, and daily at sunset were legally or even ostensib ly revoked, ‘although con- 
locked up in the same dungeon. The ke eper being travencd by almost every act of the Government, ) 

given to drinking, several of the prisoners, at the | never existed, and is a pure fiction. I will not 
instigation of Pepé, made an attempt to seize his even appeal to it, because such an appeal might 


, Ferdinand, 
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give colour to the idea that my desire was to 
meddle with the form of government, and might 
thus interfere with the purposes of humanity 
which, and which alone in the first instance, I 
propose to my self.’ This was a wise resolution 
on the part ‘of the right honourable gentleman, 
and truly has he abided by it. 

After some further remarks he observes, “ there 
is a general impression that the organization of 
the government of Southern It: aly is defective, that 
the administration of justice is tainted with cor- 
ruption, that instances of abuse or cruelty among 
subordinate public functionaries are not uncommon, 

and that political offences are punished with se- 
verity, and with no regard to the forms of justice. 
The difference between the faintest outline that a 
moment’s handling of the pencil sketches and the 
deepest colouring of the most elaborate ly finished 
portrait, but feebly ‘Mustrates the relation of these 
raque sup yositions to the actual truth of the Neapo- 
litan case. It is tneessant, systematic, deliberative, 

violation of the law by the Power appointe il to watch 
over and maintain tt. Such violation of human and 





written law as this, carried on for the purpose of 
violating every other law, unwritten and eternal, hu- 
man and divine. It is the wholesale persecution of | 
virtue when united with intelligence, operating upon 
such a scale that entire classes may be said to be its 
object, so that the Government ts in bitter and cruel, 
as well as utterly illegal, hostility to whatever in the 
nation really lives and moves, and forms the main- 
sprirg of practical improvement and progress. It is 
the awful pr ofanation of publie religion, by its noto- 
rious alliance, in the governing powers, with the vio- 
lation of every moral law under the dimulenl of. fear 
and vengeance: it is the perfect prostitution of the 
judicial office, which has made it, under veils only 


too thread-bare and transparent, the degraded rect- 
pient of the vilest and clumsiest forgeries, 


wilfully and deliberatively, by the immediate adv ser | 
country. 


of the Crown, for the purpose of destroying the peace, 
the freedom, aye, and if not by capital sentences, the 


life of men among the most virtuous, upright, intel- 
mine, and that vengeance is not mercy, but the 


ligent, distinguished and refined of the whole commu- 


nity; tt ts the savage and cowardly system of moral | 
‘of all who dare to be good and virtuous. 


as well as, in a lower degree, of physical torture, 
through which the sentences obtained through de- 
based courts of justice are carried into effect !” 





' 





got up| 
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What an awful picture of abominable injustice 
and tyrann 


In this and in all other proceedings the Govern- 


ment of Naples since 1848 has utterly defied the 


laws of the country; houses are ransacked, and 
floors torn up, under the pretence of searching 
for arms, and men are imprisoned by thousands 
without any warrant whatever, nor any state- 
ment of the nature of the offence. Men are 
arrested, not because they may have committed an 
offence, or are believed to be otfenders, but because 
they are persons whom it is thought convenient 
to get rid of, and against whom some charge 
must be found or fabricated. Many are Pa se 
soned, their effects seized, and afterwards kept 
in confinement for life, without any trial taking 
place. 

When Mr. Gladstone was in Naples the num- 
bers thus confined in dungeons (for those prisons 
are loathsome and horrid dungeons) were esti- 


mated at from 15,000 to 50,000. At present we 
believe the number much greater. It Myr. Burke 


had lived to the present day he would have found 
a Government which had sucecede din * framing 
an indictment against a whole people.”’ In the 
Government catechism, taught by the church, and 
in the schools at Naples, civilization and barbarism 
are, though at extreme points, equally represented 
as vicious, and that happiness and virtue lie midway 
between them. 

Among the prisoners are more than a majority of 
the deputies, which assembled under the Constitu- 
tion sworn to bythe King. When after two or three 
years of imprisonment, any of them are brought 
to trial, they are inevitably condemned on the 
false evidence of hired perjurers; and if not ex- 


-ceuted secre tly, are immured in prisons of dark- 


ness, horror, filth, and vermin. In these are 
crowded indiscrinsing ately murderers, robbers, 
debtors, and the best and most wort hy of the 
‘“‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord !’— 


but that vengeance is mercy and ch: rity. No! 


says the Government. of Naples, vengeance 1s 


persecution, imprisonment, degradation, and death 


M. 
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“Rap, rap, rap.”"—Purger. 


Mosr of our readers must have had their atten- | extent, 


until they have become familiar to Ame- 


tion aroused in a greater or less degree to the ricans throughout the entire length and breadth of 


mysterious demonstrations known as “ spirit- the Union. 
which, beginning about four or five but comparatively little observation ; 


rappings,”’ 


In this country they have excited 
and what 


years ago to attract notice in the city of Rochester, | notice the press has accorded them, haus been 
in the United States, have gone on from that time | chiefly for the sake of affording food for ridicule, 
to this increasing in interest and spreading ini or at least matter for amusement. 


Consider it in 
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what light we may, the subject is a curious one;| Before entering upon the details of modern 
and secing that an opportunity is offered us of| American ‘“ Manifestations,” Mr. Spicer briefly 
viewing it in all its bearings, by the publication of | recapitulates the recorded particulars of pheno. 
a work “professing to comprise its entire history,* | mena of a similar or analogous nature, which have 
we propose to avail ourselves of the rev elations | occurred in various parts of the world, and at 





contained in Mr. Spicer’s volume, in order to put | 
the reader, so far as our limits will allow, in pos- 
session of the facts of the matter as it stands at 
present. We cannot do this better than by glanc- 
ing seriatim at such of the contents of the volume 


before us as may serve to afford us the readiest | 


clue to the conclusions at which the author arrives ; 
from each and all of these conclusions, however, 


we must beg for the present to stand aloof, seeing | 


that we are not in the condition of Mr. Spicer, 
or empowered to judge upon any other evidence 
than that of hearsay or documentary reports. The 


reader must arrive at a judgment on his own res- | 


ponsibility, from the facts we shall adduce ; or he 
may suspend it ull further testimony may warrant 
his verdict. 

The writer sets out by declaring himself to have 
been as much an infidel in regard to “ spirit-rap- 
ping,” as a man need be; 
against evidence, and finding that men whose in- 
telligence and truthfulness were not to be ques- 
tioncd had been compelled to give in their ad- 
herence to the new faith, he was led to investigate 
the matter personally, and drawn to believe with 
others. When he found that one man had learned 
a secret which he imagined confined to his own 
breast from the ‘ rapping-spirit’—that another 


had witnessed a pas seul danced by one of the} 


heaviest dining-tables in New York, proprio motu, 
with other marvels of the sort—he was induced 
to inve stig: ite close ly for his own satisfaction, and 
Was finally forced irresistibly against his will to 
the conviction that the mystery in question has its 


origin in no mechanical skill, in no human intel- | 


ligence, in no hitherto recognised law of phys:cs, 
in no material organism whatsoever. All he de- 
mands of the public is that they should judge the 
new philosophy on fair grounds, not from exparte | 
statements, like the malicious revelations of Mrs. 
Culver, whom he considers to have been purposely 
deceived by the ‘‘medium” in whose confidence 
she had really no place, nor by the representations | 
of Messrs. Brown and Thompson, in ‘ Household 
Words,” who, he intimates, went to Mrs. Hay- 
den’s ‘circle’ with the intention of exploding a 
prejudged imposture, and not of inquiring into 
the truth. While he admits that the aptitude to! 
degenerate into fanaticism is the most distressing | ¢ 
feature in this spiritual manifestation, he looks 
upon that only as an additional reason why its 
true character and powers should be ascertained 
and defined; submitting that it is not for us to 
doubt that a channel of communication with the 
spirit-world may, at some period of time, be 
found, or to prescribe the consequences that shall 
follow. 


* Sights and Sounds: the Mystery of the Day: com 
prising an entire history of the American “ Spirit” Mani- 
festauions. By Henry Spicer. London: Thos. Bosworth, 
215, liegent-street. 1593, 


but not being proof 


various periods. Among these the most remark- 
‘able were the exploits of ‘the once famous drummer 
of Tedworth; the whimsically unaccountable 
-knockings and bangings of ‘Old Jeffery,” that 
_disturbe d the family of John Wesley’s father, at 
Epworth, in Lincolnshire, a “ full, true, and par- 
ticular” account of which are to be found in Wes- 
‘ley’s Journal; the invisible ghost which swal- 
lowed the red wine of Counsellor Hahn, at Sla- 
-wensick, in Silesia; the hard-working demon of 
Mr. Dods, in Penobscot county; the prophetic 
vision of a Mademoiselle F. Lamb, recorded in the 
‘“Arcanes de la Vie future devoilés’” of Ca- 
hagnets; the case of the celebrated French actress, 
Mademoiselle Clairon, elaborately attempted to be 
explained, onthe hypothesis of a trick. in the first 


: number of ‘‘ Household Words ;” and that of An- 


gelique Cottin, which excited attention in Paris 
so late as 1846. Most of the above-named in- 
stances are too well known to require more than 
'a passing reference, and they are only cited by 
the author to show that the subject under consi- 
deration is not altogether a new thing in the 
world. 

It was in March, 1848, in the village of Hydes- 
ville, Wayne County, New York, that the peculiar 
disturbances attributed to spiritual agency com- 
menced in the house of Mr. John D. Fox—a pre- 
vious indication of something of the kind having 
been noticed during the occupancy of a former 
tenant. The noise resembled that of a person 
_ knocking on the floor of an up-stairs room ; but 
/on searching no one could be found. It continued 
for several nights before the neighbours were 
Ci alled in by the family to notice it. Becoming in 

‘time familiar with these strange sounds, Mrs. Fox 
jane her daughters spoke to the supposed spirit, 
}and, partly aided by the suggestions of a neigh- 
| bour, succeeded in establishing a mode of intelli- 
gible communication by means of successive raps 
sand an alphabet. Extraordinary revelations 
| speedily followed—a murder was declared to have 
been formerly committed in the house, and the 
body of one Charles Ryan to be buried in the 
lcellar. It is noteworthy that no effectual steps 
were taken to prove the truth or fulschood of this 
communication. Other revelations, however, more 
easily verified or disproved were found to be true. 
| Public attention was drawn to the proceedings at 
| Mr. Fox’s house, and the most rigid examination 
‘could detect no imposture, although considerable 
| prejudice existed against the inmates. The Fox’s 
soon after remoy ed from their dwelling, but 
wherever they went the “rappings” followed 
them. It was soon discovered that they were the 
so-called media of the spiritual communications— 
by a medium the reader will understand us to mean 
a person who under certain circumstances is fa- 
voured with responses from the invisible world, 
such responses consisting for the most part of 


“rapping” or “‘ table-tipping,” the signification of 
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which will be more apparent as we proceed. Very 
soon new media made their appearance, the demon- 
stration spread rapidly on all sides; magnetic circles | 
—for the medium only acts effectively ‘when seated | 
‘1 a circle of assembled persons—were formed in | 
yarious towns, and more extraordinary manifesta- 
tions were elicited. At the present time there are 
above thirty thousand media scattered throughout 
the United States; the responses they elicit from 
their accommodating genii are relied on as absolute 
truth by a large section of the inhabitants; and 
they are const ulted as ¢ onfidingly as is the physi- | 
cian by the patient, and used as regularly as the 
post- office or the electric telegraph. 
But we must not anticipate. Early in 1850, | 
Mrs. Fish and the Misses Fox visited New York, | 
and as spiritual media, were of course immediately | 
subjected to the test. In order to prevent the 
possibili ty of trick or collusion, the reunion w as | 
fg dat the dw elling of Dr. Griswold, which 
the ladies had never entered. Here follows one 
part of the proceedings: Several remarkable 
revelations having been ‘‘ rapped”? out— 


Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper was then requested to enter 
into the supramundane sphere, and proceeded to interro- 
gate the spirits, with the most imperturbable self posses- 
sion and deliberation. After several desultory questions, 
from which no satisfactory answers were obtained, Mr. 
C. commenced a new series of inquiries. “Is the person 
Tinguire about a relative?” Yes, was at once indicated 
by the knocks. “A near relative?” Yes. “ A man?” 
No answer. “A woman?” Yes. “A daughter? a mo- 
ther? a wile?” No answer. “Asister?’ Yes. Mr. C. 
then asked the number of years since her death. To 
this an answer was given in rapid and indistinct raps, 
some counting 45, others 49, 54, We. After considerable 
parleving as to the manner in which the question should 
be answered, the consent of the invisible interlocutor was 
given to knock the years so slowly that they might be 
distinctly counted. This was done—knock, knock, knock 
—for what seemed over a minute, till the number | 
amounted to fifty, and was unanimously announced by | 
the company. Mr. C. now asked, “ Did she die of con 
simption 2” naming several diseases, to which no answer | 
was given. “Did she die by accident?” Yes. “ Was 
she killed by lightning? Was she shot? Was she lost 
atsea? Did she fall from a carriage? Was she thrown 
from a horse?” Yes. Mr. Cooper did not pursue his 
inquiries any further, and stated to the company that the 
answers were correct, the person alluded to by him being 
a sister, who, just fifty vears ago the present month, was 
killed by being thrown from a horse. 

The meeting at Dr. Griswold’s took place prior 
to the “ peaching” of Mrs. Culver, a sot-disant 
accomplice, whose evidence, Mr. Spicer, for reasons 

‘have already mentioned, considers unworthy 
of credit : that it had little or no effect in America 
is shown by the fact that the Misses Fox have 
continued their manifestations up to the present 
time. 

In March, 1850, some astounding manifesta- 
tions made the dwelling of the Rev. Dr. Phelps, 
of Stratford, Connecticut, not a very comfortable 
abode. These were violent rappings, bangings, 
and window breakings, the removal of various 
articles of dress and domestic use from their 
places without hands—the hurling of brushes, 
tumblers, candlesticks, snuffers, &c., against the 





Windows, which were dashed to pieces before the 





Doctor's own eyes, while he could see no physical 
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'cause for the motion of the missiles: tables were 


lifted from the floor and dashed down again with 
all their dishes: the Doctor’s son, a boy of eleven, 
was the chief object of persecution; his clothes 
were spirited away, and he himself was lifted 
from the ground and violently borne about. 
Dr. P. questioned the spirit in the usual mode, and 
obtained responses; but he does not appear to 
have had any other wish on the subject than to 
get rid of the manifestations, and as far as we can 
learn, turned them to no profitable account. 
Among the most noted of the media is the hon. 
Judge Edmonds, who, once violently opposed to 
the pretensions of the new philosophy, became 
‘through inquiry, a convert, and subsequently a 
most ‘powerful medium. Some alarming parti- 
culars of manifestations in which he bore a part, 
are given by the author; but we pass them over 
in order that we m: Ly have space for a brief visit 
to a “circle”? assembled at the house of Mr. Ward 
Cheney, where Mr. D. Hume, a member of the 
New York Conference, and a clairvoyant of extra- 
ordinary power, was the medium. After sundry 
rapping responses, and other demonstrations— 


The medium was then (apparently) thrown into a 
spiritually magnetic state, discovering great rigidity of 
muscle and the ordinary phenomena of the psycho- 
magnetic condition, including a magnetic locking of 
the jaws, in which an iron-like hardness of the muscles 
was apparent. He then spelt out (with his eyes closely 
bandaged) some remarkable and interesting messages to 
one or two of the company, the personal nature of which 
precludes their publication, but which were declared by 
those interested to be perfect tests. He did this by 
pointing, with almost incredible rapidity, to the different 
letters of an alphabet arranged on a7 by 0 card, and thus 
spelling out the necessary words. A rapid writer had 
diticulty in keeping up with him. . . . . . Among 
other (messages) came one from two sailors lost at sea, 


| relatives to one of the company, @ stranger to most of 


those present. ‘These spirits announced themselves 
somewhat unexpectedly, by canting over the solid and 


ponderous table, and rolling itin the manner of a vessel 


In a violent tempest. Accompanying this demonstration 
came a violent creaking, as of the cables of a ship when 
strained in a gale; then came the loud sound of a pro- 
longed wailing, shneking blast of wind, precisely su-h a 
noise as the wind makes in the rigging of ashipina 
storm at sea; and the creaking of the umbers and masts, 
as the vessel surged from one side to the other, was dis- 
tinctly heard by all. Next came the regular, sullen 
shocks of the waves, as they struck the bows of the 
doomed vessel. All this time the table kept up the 
rocking motion. And now the table was capsized on the 
floor! All this was done with no one touching the table, 
asa close and constant scrutiny was kept up by two at 
least of our party. ‘These two sailors (whose names and 
ages were given) it seems lost their lives by the capsizing 
of a vessel, as represented; although this fact, I have the 
best reasons for knowing, was not previously known to 
the medium or the company. Demonstrations now in- 
creased in force and number. The table was actually 
lifted up from the floor, without the application of a 
human hand or foot. A table, weighing (1 should judge) 
one hundred pounds, was lifted up a foot from the floor, 
the legs touching nothing! I jumped upon it, and it 
came up again! It then commenced rocking, without, 
however, allowing me to slide off, although it canted at 
least to an angle of 45 degrees. Finally, an almost per- 
pendicular inclination slid me off, and another of the 
company tried it with the same results. These thines 
all happened in a room which was light enough to allow 
of our seeing under and over and all aro the table, 


which was touched by no one except the two persons who 
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respectively got uponit to keepitdown. . . . We went! 
into a darkened room to see the spiritual flashes of light | 
Instead 
of this we were greeted with tremendous rap pings all about ! 


said to have been vouchsafed to some investigators, 


us. Some of the blows on the walls, floor, and tables, 
within three inches of myself, were estounding. I could 
hardly produce such violent demonstrations with my fist, 
though I were to strike with all my might. The very 
valls sho Answers to questions were given by con- 
cussions of varving force and intonation, according to the 
character of the spirits communicating. <A_ favourite 
little dau.shter of one of the gentlemen present, a stranger 
from aretiote state—who had leftthe earth in the fourth 
year of her age, announced her presence by a thick pat 

tering rain of eager and joyful little raps; and in answer 
to an inward re ees st of her fether, she laid her baby hand 
upon his forehead! This was a mnan who was not a| 
believer in eds things; he had never before seen them; | 
but he could not mistake the thrilling feeling of that 

spirit touch. I also had a similar manisestation, in the 
character of which I am not deceived. Suddenly | 
and without any expectation on the part of the company, | 
the medium, Mr. Hume, was taken up inthe air! I had 
hold of his hand at the time, and I felt his feet; they 
were lifted a foot from the thoor! He palpitated from 
head to foot with the contending emotions of joy and 
fear which choked his utterance. Again and avain he 
was taken from the floor, and the third time he was ear- 
ried to the lofty ceiling of the apartment, with wlich his | 
hands and head came in gentle contact. I felt the dis- 
tance from the soles of his boots to the i! Or, an | it Was 
nearly three feet. Others touched his fect to satisly | 
themselves, 





These are wonderful things; but greater won- 
ders are to come. As the new philosophy spread, 
its marvels and miracles grew more astonishing. 
The media, who hitherto had acted but as the 
privileged organs through whom the rapping, 
sighing, wailing, and table-tipping demonstra- 
tions were elicited, now became supernaturally 
possessed, aud under the spiritual influence wrote | 
with their own hands, messages poetical and | 
prosaic from persons who had been long dead, 
amongst whom were some of the most remarkable | 
geniuses the world has ever known. The most | 
extraordinary of all the writing media appears to | 
be a Mrs. L ydia Tenney, of George-town, Massa- | 
chusetts, a lady who repudiates all claim to poetic | 
fire, averring positively that she is unable to} 
write a line uninfluenced by another will than | 
her own; and that her hand in the act of writing | 
is entirely beyoud her own control. Yet when 
under the sub-terrestrial influence, in the mag- 
netic circle, she pens such lines as the following, 
purporting to be a communication from the spirit 
of the deceased Edgar Poe, and certainly embo- 
dying a most striking and unaccountable re- 
semblance to the very peculiar strains of that 
singular genius. 





“ O, the dark, the awful chasm 
O, the fearful spirit spasm ! 
Wrought by unresisted passion 

In my heart. 
Fancies joyous but alluring, 
Love pure, but unenduring, 
From tume to time securing, 

Keach a part. 


Then embraced by seraph bands— 

Drawn by tender loving hands— 

brom these treacherous, hatetul sands 
Of despair, 
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How my soul was waked to gladness, 

And cast off the deadening sadness, 

And the soul-devouring madness 
Writhing there. 


Then came dreams so soft and holy, 
Over roses wandering slowly, 
With sweet music stealing lowly 
To my ear. 
Hark! I hear—I hear her calling, 
In tones no more of wailing, 
But in dewy sweetness falling— 
Here—up here. 


Thanks, great heaven, I am stronger— 
Slave to earthly lusts no longer, 
I am free. 
O, this lightness! O, this brightness ! 
U, this pure and heavenly whiteness, 
Marking thee! 
Freel from earth and sin for ever— 
Death can us no more dissever, 
Humbly thank great God together— 
Thou and we.” 


Mrs. Tenney summons other spirits at her will 
from the paradise of the Poets, and they respond 
‘to her call. In the case of Robert Southey, who 
is cited to appear, it would seem thatin his hurry to 
obey the lady’s command, he had caught up the harp 
of a brother bard instead of his own—seeing that he 


sings to a very different tune to any we have been 
j SD 


accustomed to hear from him. The following is 
the poem :— 


POEM 
Dictated by the Spirit of Robert Southey, March 25, 1851. 
I, 


Night overtook me ere my race was run, 
And mind, which is the chariot of the soul, 
Whose wheels revolve in radiance like the sun, 
And utter glorious music, as they roll 
To the eternal goal, 
With sudden shock stood still. She heard the boom 
Qf thunders; many cataracts seemed to pour 
From the invisible mountains ; through the gloom 
l lowed the great waters ; then I knew no more 
But this, that thought was o'er. 


IT. 
As one, who, drowning feels his anguish cease, 
And clasps his doom, a pale but gentle bride, 
And gives his soul to slumber and sweet peace, 
Yet thrills when living shapes the waves divide, 
And moveth with the tide; 
So sinking deep beneath the unknown sei 
Of intellectual slee p> I rested there : 
I knew I was not dead, though soon to be, 
But still alive to love, to loving care, 
To sunshine and to prayer. 


II. 


And life, and death, and immortality, 
Each of my being held a separate part: 
Life there, as sap within an o’erblown tree ; 
Death there, as frost, with intermitting smart ; 
But in the secret heart 
The sense of immortality, the breath 
Of being indestructible, the trust 
In Christ, of final triumph over death, 
And spiritual blossoming from dust, 
And heaven with the just. 


IV. 
The soul, like some sweet tlower-bud yet unblown, 
Lay tranced in be auty ln its silent cell; 
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The spirit slept, but dreamed of worlds unknown, 
As dreams the chrysalis within its shell, 
Ere summer breathes its spell. 
But slumber grew more deep till morning broke, 
The Sabbath morning of the holy skies,— 
An angel touched my eyelids and I woke; 
A voice of tenderest love said, “ Spirit, rise "— 
[ lifted up mine eyes, 


Va 
And lo, I was in Paradise. The beams 
Of morning shone o'er landscapes green and gold, 
O’er trees with star-like clusters, o'er the streams 
Of crystal, and o’er many a tented fold. 
A patriarch, as of old, 
Melchisedec might have approached a guest, 
Drew near me, as in reverent awe I bent, 
And bade me welcome to the land of rest, 
And led me upward, wondering as I went, 
Into his milk-white tent. 


If all the written manifestations obtained had 
been of so pleasant a character as the above, we, 
for one, should have voted for their multiplication 
ad infinitum: it is but fair to state, however, that 
though many ghosts of august presence were 


summoned by the various writing media, some of 


them cut but a very poor figure in their composi- 
tions. Besides several poets, whose strains are 
not worth quoting, we have Washington, Jefferson, 
Calvin, Fenelon, Franklin, and others of less note. 
These communications strike us as not being very 
much to the purpose, or as likely to add much to 
the credibility of the new philosophy. Some of 
the written manifestations were made in languages 
not understood by the party who wrote them—a 
fact, if it be a fact, guaranteed by the testimony 
of a sufficient number of witnesses to the good and 
truthful character of the medium. 

The reader is probably by this time desirous of 
knowing what was the opinion of disinterested 
persons on the spot in reference to these strange 
doings. We will quote for his satisfaction some 
of the current criticisms of the pulpit and the 
press. In December, 1851, the Rev. J. P. Stewart 
announced a series of lectures on the communica- 
tions between men and spiritual beings in another 
sphere. The series came off, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the hearers; but we must, for want of 
space, refer our readers to the volume before us, 
fora resumé of their substance; they were fol- 
lowed by a supplementary lecture, from which we 
extract the following passage as explanatory of 
the lecturer’s opinions on the subject—and unless 
we are much mistaken, it may be regarded as the 
exponent also of Mr. Spicer’s own views. 


“Tt is supposed by many that whatever is disclosed by 
spirits who are in the other life, must be true; that spirits, 
goolor evil, alike know the truth, and are disposed to 
speak it; that none are ignorant, none believe in les; 
wiule all are capable of instructing the very wisest of the 
sons of men. In consequence of this erroneous belief in 
the wisdom, and even the infallibility, of spirits, great in- 
terest is felt in what they utter. 1 eople who regard not 
the wisdom of Solomon, or Socrates, or Confucius, are 
\ite obedient to any voice speaking from the spiritual 

world. There are those who will turn away from the 
sacred pages of the Holy Word, wherein are the arcana 
of the Divine wisdom of the Lord, to listen to messages 
‘hat are reeled from the spiritual telegraph, whether the 
Ullerances are given from an angel, a spirit, or a devil. 
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| The lecturer said, however, that he was glad these things 
| had taken place ; for he would confide in Divine Provi- 
dence. “ We might see for ourselves that we are gaining 
a most glorious result in the demonstrations of the 
spiritual world that are given to men of every class; for 
whether declarations of men who have passed into the 
other life are trae or false, weighty or worthless, wise or 
nonsensical, one thing is gained by them. Henceforth 
the world shall know that death is neither a temporary 
nor an eternal sleep; but when stripped of his mortal 
coil, 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


From henceforth it shall be known that the sphere of im- 
mortal life is contiguous to the sphere of mortal life, and 
that millions of spiritual beings, unseen and unknown, 


‘Throng the air and tread the earth.’ 


He had seen much of clairvoyant communications with 
the. spirit world, and had heard much of similar commu. 
nications by means of rappings—and his deliberate con- 
clusion was, that we may trust the spirit that gives utter- 
ance from within the veil, as far as we can see him: as 
far as we know the truth of what he utters from other 
sources; as far as we can confirm his testimony from 
other evidence, but no farther. We shall do well,” con- 
cluded the lecturer, “never to surrender either our 
rationality of thought, or freedom of action, to the fan 
tastic delusions that may be poured upon us from the 
spirit world. Angels,and spirits who speak to us by per 
mission from the Lord, never speak of anything that de 
prives man of the freedom of reason; and they never 
teach; for the Lord alone teaches man, through the 
medium of his word.” 


From the above it appears that the spirits may 
‘rap ’’ out a lie as well as the truth. The admis- 
sion is unfortunate for the value and efficacy of 
the new philosophy; but this disadvantage is 
compensated to all true believers by its prodigious 
utility as a safety-valve through which may blow 
off all the opprobrium which might otherwise be 
heaped upon the spiritual science, by sham media, 
humbug professors and unprincipled speculators in 
the appetite for mystery everywhere prevailing. 

Another reverend lecturer took a widely dif- 
ferent view of the subject, and denounced the 
manifestations as the work of lying spirits, minis- 
ters of the Prince of Darkness. The press, in 
America a veritable many-headed monster, took 
up the subject with its usual readiness—and not a 
few of the newspaper editors turned it, as in duty 
bound, to an amusing account. The following lucid 
explanation of the spiritual phenomena, extracted 
from the Georgia Chronicle, 1s a queer sample of 
transatlantic jocoseness :— 

The only true and legitimate manner of accounting for 
the taps is the physiological defects of the membrana- 
ceous system. The obtuseness of the abdominal indi 
cator causes the cartilaginous compressor to coagulate 
into the diaphragm, and depresses the duodenum into the 
flandango. Now if the taps were caused by the vogation 
of the electricity from the extremities, the tympanum 
would dissolve into the spiritual sinctum, and become 
identical with the pigmentum. Now, this is not the case ; 
in order to produce the taps the spiritual rotundum must 
be elevated down to the spiritual spero. But, as I said 
before, the inferior ligaments must not subtend over the 
digitorum sufficiently to disorganize the sterticletum. 

A friend of ours, who graduated with “ distinguished 
honours” at one of the northern universities, says that 
he must dissent in toto from the idea that the “ depres- 


sion of the duodenum into the flandango” could, by any 
possibility, cause the olfactory ossificator to ferment, and 





| become identical with the pigmentum, He says the thing 
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eannot be done; and after quoting several learned au- | 
thorities on the subject, winds up his argument with the | 


remark that—*the vibratory motion communicated to | 
the tunica albugenia by the parturition of the alveola | 
process, effectually disintegrates the pericardiac infiu- 


ences of the epigastrium, and produces a compound | possibly divine what I myself did not know ? 


corpuscular movement of the lymphatic glands; which 


abnormal and diagnostical state of the nervous systein | it from eight or ten others? 


deteriorates a preponderance of the lacteal tiuid to the 
posterior portion of the cerebellum, and predisposes the 
patient to preternatural distension of the auricular mem- 
braneous orifice; in which case the rappings become pain 
fully and distinetly audible.” 

Now, whether this is or is not so, we will not undertake 
to say, but will leave the whole matter in the hands of 
the learned sarans, in the full confidence that little ean 
be added to the above triumphant and incontrovertible 
exposiuon, 


Mr. Spicer informs us that his personal acquaint- 
ance with these tricksy spirits did not commence 
until March last, and that he sought them out rather 
from motives of curiosity as to the modus operandi 
than from any interest in the subject itself. 
Having resolved upon making trial of their effi- 
cacy, he sought out a respectable medium, and 
engaged her to take the chair at a magnetic circle 
to be formed at the house of a friend of his own. 
When at the appointed time he proceeded to the 
rendezvous it was with the predominant impres- 
sion on his mind that he was about to countenance 
an absurd deception. He found the party assem- 
bled, all with the exception of the medium and 
her husband, before his arrival. These soon came, 
and then the circle, consisting of eleven persons in 
all, were arranged in a position dictated by the 


spirit around a dull, unhealthy, cadaverous-look- 


ing table innocent of castors. It having first 
been ascertained, by the usual signals, that nume- 
rous spirits were in attendance, and communica- 
tions might be expected, the persons present 
commenced interrogating them, each in his turn. 
We leap over the revelations elicited by others, 
and pass on to those afforded to our author, when 
his turn came, because he states implicitly that 
to this experiment his conversion to the faith of 
the new philosophy is due—‘ De ce jour,” says 
he, ‘‘ fomba mon tncredulité.” 


I] recollected that T had in my pocket a packet of letters, 
eight or ten in number, most of them from Europe, and 
not of very recent date. . . . . From these, without 
looking at them, I selected two of the smaller, the size 
and form of which had no effect in refreshing my remem- 
brance as to the writers. On its’ coming to my turn to 
converse with the “ powers invisible,” I asked, as usual— 
“ Will any spint communicate with me ?” 

tap. 

“On any subject ?” 

Rap. 

“Will vou tell me the names of the writers of any two 
letters I have here ?” 

Rap. 

Accordingly I placed the two letters on the table, the 
addresses downwards, and the seals removed, covering 
them besides with my hand in such a manner as to con- 
ceal them entirely. With the other hand I passed the 
pencil over the alphabet, and the raps spelled out “ George 
Holland.” 

Having no correspondent of the latter name (the 
former, I believe proved to be correct), I passed, without 
comment, to the second letter, with every expectation of 
a similar result. The name now spelled out was that of 
a gentleman from whom, in the course of our acquaint- 


'ing nothing, here 
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ance, I have certainly not received more than three 
letters, and these at distant and irregular intervals, I 
turned the letter up. It was as the raps had indicated. 
Now, granting that all present were cognisant of my 
acqui aintance with the person ip question, how couli 
First, th 
[ had the letter with me ; ‘and secondly that I hed selec te 4 
If this be guessing, it is of 
a nature too complicated for my comprehension. (Grant 
were four things to be decided | 
recily: the acquaintance, the correspondence, the ] 
session of the letter, and its selection, two of which points 
were unknown to myself. Thus, the assumption that m) 
mind might have been placed en rapport with that of the 
medium, would have been insufficient to produce this 
result. And the failure of the first reply only serves to 
make the mystery more mysterious without neutralizing 
the extraordinary success of the second. 
It is too much the fashion among cursory inquirers to 
overlook the importance of what is done, in the failure of 
what is not. This is not fair. If you place twenty sealed 
letters on the table, with a different line written in each, 
and the ** spirits,” after failing in the first nineteen, revi 
the twentieth, surely the wonder, in respect to that success, 
is as great, the mode of compassing it as unaccountable e, 
as though nineteen failures had not preceded it, 


We are not called on to remark upon the au- 
thor’s credulity on this occasion. It is more than 
probable that most unprejudiced persons, under 
similar circumstances, would have come away 
from such a demonstration with the same con- 

victions as he now began to entertain. Of course 
his experiments did not end here. He attended 
at other assemblies of the kind, and reports can- 
didly not only the success, but the ridiculous 
failures of which he was a witness. Some of the 
manifestations are diverting enough. A certain 
Colonel Fiske, who had left the land of the living 
for a considerable time, is one of the spiritual reve- 
nants; he was in the habit of announcing his pre- 
sence by drumming hysterically a marti: al kind of 
air. It would appear that he bore but an indifferent 
character before he had gone to the other side, and 
had not much mended it since : he had the repu- 
tation of the Parolles of the invisible world, and 
his communications were by no means to be relied 
on; he got into disgrace, in fact, by fibbing and 
equivocation, and at length became ashamed to 
respond when called upon, as if conscious that his 
manifestations were not worth a “rap.” 

From the chapter headed “ Latest Incidents” 
we learn that the excitement in regard to this 
curious subject has continued unabated up to the 
present time. For the many extraordinary nar- 
ratives there given at length, we must refer our 
readers to the. volume itself’: . ‘but we shall, by the 
following extract give Mr. Spicer an opportunity 
of putting in a word on the other side of 4 
question already familiar to the public through 
the medium of Dickens’s amusing paper in the 
‘‘ Household Words.” 


With a few words respecting the manifestations in Eng- 
land, I will conclude this chapter. Mrs. Hayden, a m¢- 
dium of no great celebrity, whom [ met in the States 
(and who is mentioned in the introductory chapter #8 
having been made the subject of a somewhat scurti- 
lous(?) article in the Household Words), arrived in Eng- 
land three months since. I have before me a list of 
fourteen houses of the first distinction, at which she bas 
attended by invitation ; meeting at each a circle of from 


ten to fifteen persons, chiefly from the ranks of fashion 
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and nobility, the Guards and Turf Club supplying 4 
liberal quota, and the savans being in a decided minority. 
With circles thus constituted, wherein no other harmon) 
than that of a disposition to jest could possibly be found, 
it is not surprising that (apart from the ever-puzzling 
sounds) the results obtained were few and unconvincing. | 
The gentlemen deputed from Household Words to collect 
materials for a funny article, appear to have fulfilled their 
duty with the happiest success. Regarded, however, as 
an inquisitorial visit, in protection of an innocent public, 
it must be viewed as an equally signal failure. Grinning | 
faces, the buffoonery of assumed names, exchange of ges- 
tures, proposal of absurd questions, &c., are the most 
certain means of retarding that discovery which silence, 
harmony, and a determination to give full scope to the 
theory, might possibly enable us to make. 

Even, however, under the disadvantages alluded to, | 
some singular results have not unfrequently been ob 
tained. A circumstance, for example, occurred in a 
circle assembled at the house of a lady, not far from 
Park Lane, to the ecorreciness of which, as stated below 
py one of the party present, I can myself bear personal 
testimony. 

“Until I received an invitation to join the cirele in! 
— Street, a few hours only before it assembled, I had 
never heard of the ‘ manifestations,’ nor did Lthen elearly 
understand what I was to witness. However, believing 
that some jugglery was to be practised, I placed in my 
pocket a curious autograph letter of considerable date. | 
During the sitting, I took the letter out, still rolled up | 
scroll-wise, the outside blank, and placed it on the table, 
no one present but myself cognisant of its nature, and 
none being suffered to examine it. The ‘spirit’ having 
undertaken to name the writer, a gentleman present, a 
stranger to me, took the alphabet, and the rappings 
spelled out without hesitation,’ King William.’ It was 
an autograph letter of William the Third.”—E. de St. 
Croir. 

‘The course and result of the experiment were precisely 
as this gentleman has stated. 





The latter part of this volume is devoted to an 
inquiry instituted for the sake of the sceptical 
reader, into all the supposedly practicable modes 
by which the strange and unaccountable sounds 
attending the rapping circles are produced, and _ 
the revelations elicited. That these phenomena 
do exist, and that up to the present moment no | 
mortal agency has been detectable in their pro- 
duction, is, according to Mr. Spicer, indisputable. 
If they are not what the media assert them to be, 
it is incumbent upon those who deny them credit, 
at least to show that they are producible by 
some known and recognised means. Neither have 
opponents been wanting who have boldly attri- 
buted the noises to mechanical means, and the 
manifestations to clairvoyance. A Dr. Lee af- 
firmed that sounds, similar to those of the mag- 
netic circles, might be produced by a partial dis- 
location of the bones, and he produced a lady 
who could rattle her knee-cap in a yery edifying 
way, in proof of his theory. A Mr. Chauncey 








Burr, assisted by his brother, also produced sounds 
something similar from his own person; and one 
Shadrach Barnes published illustrations of the rap- , 
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pans and great-toe joints, as were attributed to 


the rappers, would speedily destroy them, the 
knee-pan theory became a ne-gation, and the toe- 
ology failed tm to-to. 

Other partisans there were who attributed the 
audible phenomena and the table-tipping to elec- 
tricity; and they talked very learnedly on the 
subject, all the more so, perhaps, as our author 
hints, as they knew little or nothing of the pro- 
perties of that subtle agent. One discovered that 
slight electric shocks accompanied the raps; ano- 
ther, that just before the rappings commence, a 


‘crackling, hissing sound is distinguishable, pre- 


cisely like the escape of electricity trom the prime 


conductor, or from an overcharged Leyden jar; 


and individuals were found who had electricity 
enough in their knuckles to strike fire from ano- 
ther’s head, &c., &e. It happened, however, un- 
fortunately, that when experiments were made 
with a view to detect the presence of electricity 


during the operations of the different media, they 


were altogether void of success, not the slightest 
detlection being perceptible in a delicately-poised 
magnetic needle placed directly in the currecut cf 
the sounds, or even when handled by the media 
themselves during the rapping. One learned 
professor has a notion that the nervo-cleetric tluid 
is at the bottom of the whole business: ‘ Force,” 
says he, ‘‘is matter in motion, and electric matter 
only moves on the law of equilibrium, or when 
moved by mind. Intelligence can take hold of it, 
as found in our bodies. A diseased 
nervous condition develops this state of our brain 
and nerves, and the mind, freed from the gross 
body, acts with greater power,” &c.; and he de- 
nounces rapping as a diseased coudition, and all 
‘* spirit-manifestations” to be the work of spirits in 
the body. Among the disciples of mesmerism, 


‘not a few have declared their belief that the me- 


dium of the rapping-spirits is nothing more than 
an unconscious cluirvoyante: that the sounds are 
produced by her will from the electric atmosphere 
encircling her; that she possesses an inner con- 
sciousness of what is passing in the minds of those 
at a distance with whom their wishes place her in 
communication ; and that her extraordinary an- 
swers are given by means of her clairvoyance, 
unknown to herself! 

Rejecting all such lucid expositions of the puz- 
zling phenomena, the author is thrown back upon 
the popular theory, to wit, that the rappings are 
bond fide spiritual manifestations; and seeing that 
the recent developments, though new in detail are 
old in principle, and have been known to exist in 
all ages of the world; that they have been recog- 
nised by Old Testament writers, and inferentially 
sanctioned by one apostle at least; and that great 
and good men have at various periods admitted the 





ping science, and proved that he himself possessed | possibility of commerce with spirits, he, too, is 
the power of rapping with his toes. The credit | disposed to accept the popular belief. “ Proofs,” 


of the Burrs, however, fell to the ground when | he says, ‘‘ that these phenomena are not produced 

their performances were impeached by the con- | or controlled by any agency on the hither side of 

fession of an accomplice, who stated that he had _ nature have been adduced in sufficient numbers to 

been expressly engaged by them for the purpose awaken the interest, or at least secure the atten- 

of practising the deception; and it having been tion, of all who do not purposely close their ears, 

shown by the faculty that any such use of knee-|or steel their reason, aguinst the matter in dis. 
M2 
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pute; and to those who do, I have not the re- 
motest intention of appealing.” Among the proofs 
here alluded to, are some most extraordinary and 
well-attested narratives of strange and super- 
natural facts which have occurred at different 
times, in different families, for which, as we have 
not room for them here, we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Spicer’s volume. 

In summing up, in his last chapter, our author 
declares that he has set forth the subject in every 
possible aspect, favourable and unfavourable, and 
that all he wishes to secure for it is fair play. We 
are bound to bear testimony to his candour through- 
out the whole of his narrative, in which, if he has 
boldly vindicated what he conceives to be the 
truth, he has with equal boldness poured contempt 
upon the pretensions of humbug and imposture. 
The following is his summary of what he con- 
siders to have been proved :— 


First.—That manifestations of an extraordinary cha- 
racter are rife in the United States, and are becoming 
fuiniliar in England. 

Scecondly.— That demonstrations of a similar kind have 
becn known almost from time immemorial, in civilized 
and barbarous countries alike ; their true origin, as in 
the present instance, never having been ascertained. 

Lhirdly.—That the American manifestations have been 
closely watched, carefully investigated, and submitted to 
every conceivable test, by persons eminently qualified to 
conduct such inquiries, and whose characters entitle 
them to the fullest credit. These have decided— 

Fourthly — That the phenomena present features 
which render the theory of the employment of mechanic 
art wholly inadmissible. 

histhly.—That the recognised laws of electricity are 
utter.y insutlicient to account for, and the properties of 
that avent in ipplieable to, the results obtained. 

Lastly.—That the theories of animal electricity, mag- 
netoid currents, nerve-spinit, &e., will not suffice to explain 
the whole phenomena, while unconnected with some in- 
dependent intelligence ; though where that intelligence 
is to be sought, and how explained, there is no satisfac- 
tory evidenee to prove, 

\t these conelusions, so many enlightened and liberal 
minds have already arrived, that we recognise the last 
and most favourable feature of the whole strange history 
in the fact of the question being permitted to halt and 
remain stationary, exactly at the point where profound 
and anxious interest, for the first time, really attaches 
to it! 


* >. po * 


A wonder, whatever its agency, has no doubt been 
wrought in the land. Considered . . . . in the 
light of an undiscovered hoas, its marvellous ingenuity, 
and the incomparable fidelity with which a secret that 
must be known to many thousands among the neediest 
and most purchaseable of the community has been pre- 
served, raise it beyond dispute to the dignity of what it 
has been styled—a wonder, In spite of the hostility and 
denuneiation of the greater portion of the press—the 
warning tone of the clergy—the ndicule and insouciance 
of the non-retleeting portion of society, the subject has 
gradually won its way through all opposition ; and, up to 
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the present instant, added thousands, almost daily, to the 
number of those who deem it worthy of zealous inquiry, 


But—the question naturally arises—supposing 
these rapping spirits to be actual disembodied en- 
tities, and willing to come and to drum at the 
call of the media, what use are we mortals to 
make of them, if, as Mr. Spicer seems to allow, 
they are as often deceivers or deceived themselves 
as they are wise and true? It was this uncertain 
and in part disreputable character of the rapping 
gentry, it may be, that prompted the New York 
Times to publish the bravado, ‘‘ Who cares ?—sup- 
posing these rappings are the work of spirits— 
whe cares?” In answer to this editorial in- 
quiry the author replies with much solemnity, 
and quotes the following sentences from an Ame- 
rican writer in reference to the manifestations :— 


“To every mind that has kept itself so free from ab- 
sorption in worldly pursuits, that it can cultivate a ra- 
tional interest in the inquiry—Where are the Dead? this 
maligned topic cannot be without its claims to candid jn- 
vestigation. Surely the great problem which has pressed 
so heavily upon so many noble minds through all ages, 
is not, in this, to be regarded with a callous, or what is 
worse, audacious inditterence. 

“ That these developments accord rather with the in- 
stincts of the vulgarthrough all time, than with the theories 
of the learned at the present day, is no good reason that 
we should turn with supercilious scorn from the inquiry. 
Look at the writers of two or three centuries ago—at 
Baxter, “Henry Moore, and many others; and observe 
how much of their argument in favour of the immor- 
tality of the soul was founded on phenomena precisely 
similar to those now exciting our astonishment—pheno- 
mena which modern science proudly ignores; but which 
nevertheless occur, as surely as the earth goes round the 
sun, in spite of the adverse opinion of the men of the 
church in Galileo's time.” 

Such is the language of an enlightened expositor of 
honest convictions, and it would be infinitely more to the 
credit of those whose calling places them for the time, in 
the position of “ custodes morum” of the people, did they 
adopt a similar tone; or at least refrain from insulting 
the better feelings of their readers by ribaldry, or affected 
indifference to a subject which is clearly not susceptible 
of such a view. 


Here we must take leave of ‘‘ Sights and Sounds.” 
The reader has by this time a tolerable idea of 
the American Rapping manifestations, and if he 
have any inclinations of a supernatural tendency, 
he may gratify them to a prodigious extent for 
the cost of Mr. Spicer’s volume. The subject is 
& curious and interesting one, considered from 
any point of view ; the author has treated it fairly, 
and in so doing has presented a singular aspect of 
human (something / for the study of the psychologist. 
We can commend his work to the attention of 
our friends, feeling pretty sure that, be their faith 
what it may, they will find in it abundant matter 
for interesting speculation. 
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THE NIGHT-SIDE OF CIVILIZATION. 


TuERE is no doubt that the present age is dis- 
tinguished above all that have preceded it by an 
amazingly rapid progress in science and the useful 
arts, in morals, manners, government, and all that 
constitutes what is known under the general term 
of civilization. On this point we have the 
evidence of history to prove that the suggestions 
of self-esteem do not lead us into the common 
error of exaggerating our own advantages. We 
know that there have been long periods, reckoned 
by centuries—like that, for example, which inter- 
vened between the Norman conquest and the in- 
vention of printing—when society seemed to be, 
as it were, lying fallow, and slowly gathering 
the elements of future fertility. In general know- 
ledge and in habits of life there was barely a 
perceptible improvement from one generation to 
another. Not only the same fashion of dress, but 
the same identical raiment, often descended from 
father to son, a fact indicating, as at this day in 
the east, an unchanging condition of society. In 
the fourteenth century, the furniture in ordinary 
dwellings, as shown by the tax-gatherer’s returns, | 
was almost as scanty and as mean as in the days 
of Altred the Great. It seldom exceeded (accord- 
ing to Sir Frederick Eden) the following brief list 
of articles: a wooden drinking bowl, a cup, dish, 
and pot of brass; a gridiron, a tripod, an and- 
iron, a bed, and a rug or coverlet. Similar articles, | 





But in the midst of our self-congratulations, 
some startling facts are forced upon our attention, 
which certainly tend to diminish our satisfaction 
at the prospect of this high civilization and rapid 
social progress in the midst of which we live. 
We learn that there is a class among us which 
not only does not share in these advantages, but 
actually sinks as the scale of refined society rises. 
We find that the number of criminal commitments 
in England and Wales, which in 1805 was only 
4,605, has increased to an annual average amount 
of 27,000 during the last ten years. We find 
that of this number no less than 10,000, in every 
year, have been boys under seventeen yours of 
age. We discover that in the midst of every 
one of our large cities there are districts inha- 
bited by a population more ignorant, debased, and 
heathenish—more utterly removed from all good 
influences —than has probably existed at any 
former time since Britain became a Christian 
country. On sceking for the causes of this tearful 
phenomenon, we are still more startled at diseo- 
vering them apparently in those very improve- 
ments which we had regarded as at once the 


sources and evidences of modern civilization. It 


is to good roads and well-lighted streets, to stage- 


coaches, canals, railways, and omnibuses, to 


steamboats, docks, artificial harbours, and other 


| . 
creations of modern skill and industry, that we 











it is well known, were in use in the Saxon times. | owe the sudden and vast extension of our cities, 
There is no better test of civilization than that | and the wide separation of the classes which in- 
which is afforded by the quality and variety of habit them. The consequences have been clearly 
clothing and household furniture in common use. described by Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, Re- 
Judging from this test alone, we should be justitied ,corder of Birmingham, in his evidence given 
in believing that society has advanced more during | before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
the last hundred years than in all the previous | mons on “ Criminal and Destitute Juveniles :’"— 
centuries since the downfall of the Roman empire. | 
But there are other and more striking evidences | 
within the experience of every one. It is only | to ascertain, there was scarcely a large town in the island 
necessary, for our present purpose, to allude to except — Dy hen on Oe i 9 pain I 
the fact that most of the social comforts and public re a Pint mesg pf 6 mance parc ap Re Neer 
. : é where an inhabitant of the humbler classes is unknown 
conveniences which we now enjoy have originated, | to the majority of the inhabitants of that town. By a 
or been rendered common, within the memory of small town, I mean a town where, @ converso every inha- 
living men. Our coal fires, gas-lights, well-paved = ied er 2 ote oan ~ cr m4 od epee - 
streets, good roads, canals, railways, steamboats, | aection to show that in small + sort nome meant bon 
post-offices, and nearly all the other improvements | cor of natural police, of a very wholesome kind, operat 
which distinguish the England of this day from ing upon the conduct of each individual, who lives, as it 
the England of the Plantagenets, are the product were, under the public eye. Butin a large town he lives, 
ofa single century. When we add the evidences i wee, abmolue obruntz: aul v ken tha 
of mental and moral activity of another descrip- ‘rity which, to a certain extent gives impunity. Again, 
tion—the improved and immensely extended lite- | there is another cause, which I have never seen much 
rature, the schools of various novel descriptions noticed, but which, having observed its operation for 
—infant, Sunday, industrial, reformatory,—the ™any years, I am disposed to consider very Maportant ; 
scientific, and artistic societies, the mechanics’ in- | 24 that is, the gradual separation of classes which takes 
. .s ae .y place in towns by acustom which has gradually grown 
stitutes, the musslonary associations, the savings up that every rson who can afford it lives out of town, 
banks, the numerous charitable institutions, the and at a spot distant from his place of business. Now, 


hospitals for almost every ailment that can afflict this was not so formerly; it is a habit which has, practi 
i wn up within the last half-century. 


humanity—is it not natural that we should be | cally speaking, gro : 
: . - | The result of the old habit was, that rich and poor lived 
deeply impressed with a sense of the peculiar; proximity, and the superior classes exercised that spe 


A century and a half ago, as far as I have been able 


advantage which we enjoy in living in an age 80 gies of silent but very efficient control over their neigh 
cminently enlightened, virtuous, and prosperous? bours, to which I have already referred. They are now 
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one, and the consequence is, that large masses of the | Even a few Sundays ago a Scene occurred, which perhaps 
population are gathered together without those whole- I ought to mention. Just before divine worship, as 
some influences which operated upon them when their I was passing through Lewin's Mead, the principal street, 
congregation was more mixed, when they were divided, I found the whole street, within two minutes’ walk 
so to speak, by having persons of a different class of life, | of a large chapel, filled with a low crowd. I perceived 
better educated, among them. Those two causes, namely, that there was a fight going on in the middle of it, 
ihe magnitude of towns and the separation of classes, between a soldier and a civilian. I with difficulty 
have acted concurrently, and the effect has been, that we | penetrated through it, (I was not afraid to penetrate, 
find in very large towns, which I am acquainted with,| because I have never in any way been molested in 
thatin certain quarters there is a public opinion anda those parts,) and at once sent to the station for help, 
publie standard of morals very different from what we are | They were actually obliged to send nine policemen in 
accustomed to, and very different from what we should order to quell the disturbance ; and yet, if L had not sent 
desire to see. Then thechildren who are born amongst to the station, the place would have been left as it was, 
those masses grow up under that opinion, and makethat I mention this fact merely for the purpose of showing 
standard of morals their own; and with them the best! what the inhabitants consider to be the ordMary state 
lad, or the best man, is he whocan obtain subsistence, or | of the street on Sunday evening. It is not, therefore, to 
atisfy the wants of life, with the least labour, by begging | be wondered at that districts remaining in such a condi. 
or by stealing, and who shows the greatest dexterity in | tion are the nests of crime. With respect to the fact of 
cccnaplishing his object, and the greatest wariness in| these classes being increasingly uninfluenced by the 
escaping the penalties of the law; and lastly, the greatest | schools intended for the respectable portion, I would say 
power of endurance and defiance, when he comes under | that about twenty-five years ago a Sunday school was 
the lash of the law. | instituted, which I have ever since attended very closely. 
| At that time the Sunday school was entirely filled with 

Under such influences, this isolated population | those who would now be considered the ragged class,— 

| so much so that it was considered an annoyance to the 


retrogrades into a barbarous state. From its midst | : 
| attendants of the chapel for them to be introduced. At 


neve aed ne reaieania of juvenile vagabonds be ho | resent, the Sunday school does not receive any of those 
infest the thoroughtares, worry the police, perplex | children. Even if it would receive them, the children 
the law-courts, and sadden the mind of every! would not come. Another, and even a more striking fact 
benevolent person who considers their condition | is, that one of the first British schools in Bristol, the 
and probable fate. The name of “City Arabs” | Red Cross Street school, which has been inspected by Her 
hes been diven to them: a term, os Mx. Bill co | Majesty's Inspector, and considered one of the best in 

ae # ng hagaanle | Bristol, was established originally for what is now termed 
marks, certainly expressive of their character, the “ rayged” class. The district was selected for the 
which combines all the vices and some of the vir- | school expressly because it was very low and degraded, 
tues of savages. That experienced and philan- Now the school does not in any way touch the ragged 


thropic magistrate describes the genuine City class. The district is still quite degraded, yet none of 
Meek in thn Selicwing evenhd ee ae 4 those children are admitted into that school. This class 
Arad im the following graphic manner : © 18} is without the pale of such schools. 


indolent, averse from any settled or steady em- 
ployment, averse from restraint of any kind; on} Miss Carpenter added the expression of an 
the other hand, he is patient of hunger, and thirst, | opinion, in which all the witnesses seem to agree, 
and cold; and as to dirt, he rather delights in it| that the education of this lowest and most de- 
than otherwise. It is by no means an evil in his! graded class can only be effected ‘ by such police 
estimation ; and he would much rather be per-| regulations and such authority from the magis- 
mitted to roam about at large, even suffering at | trates as will apply a certain degree of compulsion.” 
times great privation, than he would be at school! All who have paid attention to the subject are 
or at work, under the restraints which belong to | united in affirming that the purely “ voluntary 
civilized society.” 'system” of education necessarily fails to embrace 
Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, whose bene- | the children of parents belonging to the utterly 
volent efforts in favour of the children of the! destitute, ignorant, and vicious classes. Various 
“ nerishing and dangerous classes” are well known, | methods are suggested for the purpose of bringing 
gave evidence which strikingly confirms that of|them within the scope of elevating influences ; 
Mr. Hill, with regard to the increasing separation | but all imply some recourse to legal compulsion, 
of classes in large towns, and its effect in debasing | exercised cither upon the parents or upon the 
the lowest class of all, depriving its members | children. 
even of the protection of the law, and excluding | Glasgow is a city in which, for the reasons al- 
them from the advantages of the humblest schools. ‘ready mentioned, a large criminal population 
On these points, Miss Carpenter observed— ‘might be expected to exist. Its growth from a 
I have noticed myself that districts which were f — ae “ o “tel 4 ana ye _ a 
with Seadinad tos pont se - ie “eget 4 ri | wonderfully rapid. A mixed multitude oO 
‘ pectable inhabitants, | _ s . . ¢ > o 
strangers of the poorest class, has been flocking to 


are now alm st exclusively inh ibited by the lowest class; 


r 
—the respectable inhabitants moving from them, and | it during the last half-century, from all parts of 


avoiding even enterins into them, if they possibly ean. | the United Kingdom, but chiefly from Ireland and 
ae ccm te soos ca pug left oar | the Scottish Highlands. There is, at the same 
Phe district to which 1 nasticaiiats slime te te Mh. Saanaae |time, a wealthy, intellectual, and refined class, 
parish. There is an immense number of courts and | ‘0Tming a society apart, and hardly conscious of 
alleys branching out of the principal streets, I have|the existence of any other. The result is that 
been in the habit, during the whole of the seventeen | Glasgow ranks next to the metropolis and Liver- 
litt rte 1, fiferone parts of the day, and on | pool in the. amount of misery and degradation 
the whole course of the time, met a single tte Bag which it shelters. An account of a visit to the 
iny one of the by-streets or courts: I have not on an | heathen portion of the city was given by Mr. F. 


“average once a month met 1. the nrincipal streets. Hill, Inenector of Prisons, in his report for 1837. 
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As the narrative is reprinted in his recently pub- | punishments,” Mr. Hill’s work will be peculiarly 
lished work, it may be presumed that there has valuable. 
since been no material change in the condition of | An Inspector of Prisons might, perhaps, be ex- 
that quarter of the town. The district which he | pected to laud, or at least to apologise for, the 
visited is described as ‘‘a compact mass of build- | system of prison management which he has been 
ing, intersected only by narrow wynds,—bounded | engaged in administering. Mr. Hill, however,— 
on the north by the Trongate, on the east by King to his credit be it said,—does nothing of the kind. 
Street, on the south by the Bridgegate, and on the | He admits, indeed, that considerable improve- 
west by Stockwell Street :”’ ‘ments have of late years been made,—some of 
On all sides there were appearances of discomfort; | which, it = be added, have evidently been due 
families crowded into dark ill-ventilated rooms, with dirty , his own influence, particularly in the prisons 
children at the doors, and heaps of steaming manure! Of Scotland. He points out numerous other 
before the windows. Though it was the middle of the amendments, of which the system is susceptible. 
day, we found many of the inhabitants in bed, the night | But, in his opinion, the system itself is based on 
having probably been passed in crime or debauchery. In| 4 wrono principle. Its object is the punishment 
several instances I observed persons of different sexes | ~~ _ oe a Mr. Hill 
sleeping in considerable numbers in the same room. In of the criminal, not his reformation, Mr. Ji 
one case I remarked a child lying on a heap of shavings. | holds that the aim of prison discipline should be, 
and looking very ill. On inquiry, I was told that it had | not to punish the offender, (in a vindictive sense, ) 
the typhus fever; and I was not at all surprised at this,/ hyt to restrain and reform him. The restraint 
ode Eactdeae of ke 12) ae ee pi Sai should last until the reformation is complete, or 
the medical statisties of Glasgow, that this district is | 18, at all events, so far advanced that the prisoner 
never free from fever. Indeed, in passing through the | may be safely liberated. A criminal who cannot 
place, the sources of fever are but too conspicuous. On! be reformed should be confined for life. A prison 
descening the stairs of one of the old frail tenements | .,on]d be regarded as a hospital for the morally 


that we examined, I was told that the place is known by | ,._ : , ; Te + 
the significant name of “ Flea Hall.” Most of the shops diseased. The means of cure should be moditied 
in these wynds, Captain Miller informed me, are kept by | according to the character of the patient,—but in 


receivers of stolen goods. The inhabitants of one of the | general should consist of regular, healthful, and 
— sg have so bad by nye that Captain | useful labour, moral and intellectual instruction, 
Ahier finds at necessary to keep @ police-otticer con-| and kind treatment. ‘These propositions which 


stantly stationed in it. Our progress through this abode , : 
of crime, of course, made a commotion among the occu. | Were once the bold suggestions of theorists, are 


pants, and we soon had a crowd of attendants, among | Now the well-weighed conclusions of an eminently 
ew age —— pesmged yoy bores yey iy ye many | practical and clear-headed man—a barrister-at- 
who were u 00 We mnown to 1em. nh some in- ; ; 
stances, there was a hesitation about admitting us ‘ but law and late a enepector. oye 
the, to them, familiar ery of “ Police,” was instantly fol- Like all sensible physicians of the body politic, 
lowed by the turning of the lock and opening of the door. | Mr. Hill considers prevention to be infinitely pre- 
In one place, we found a party of housebreakers. Cap- ferable to cure. The means of prevention, he 
am ws tee 2 me aroom ¥ a in oun holds, consist chiefly of “good education and the 
:pmler haben committed about a fortnight before | general spread of Knowledge; the cultivation of 
‘cc L had been perpetrated, and found the body of the | habits of forethought, sobriety, and frugality, 
murdered woman still warm, and lying across the bed-| with the control of the passions; the promotion 
stead, In the same room, in one corner of the floor, | of habits of industry and self-reliance, and the 
were ae G ls, seventeen or eighteen years old, who did | adoption of all other practicable means for raising 
Lt seem even to have been sutficiently roused by the “er. i . 
cirewlastance of the murder to quit their bed!” overy class of society beyond the sphere of desti- 
tution, and into that of comfort and moderate 

The work* from which the preceding extract is' wealth; such a remodelling of our laws as shall 
quoted, is one which should be read by all who! bring the statute-book as nearly as possible into 
take an interest in the important subject of which | coincidence with the eternal principles of justice, 
it treats. The author has had the advantage of }|—so that while it is a code of municipal law, 
great practical experience, gained during the effi- | it may also serve as a manual of morality; and 
cient performance of his duties as Inspector of | lastly, the adoption of such means for the appre- 
Prisons, first in Scotland, and afterwards in Eng- | hension, trial, and punishment of offenders, as 
land. On him, moreover, official experience has | shall secure, as far as practicable, that every offence 
not produced its too common effect, of narrowing | shall be followed by immediate detection and cer- 
the mind and restricting the ideas within the| tain conviction, and that the criminal shall be 
limits of established routine. The work exhibits placed in such a position as shall make him sin- 
the clear intellect and conscientious frankness of | cerely and deeply regret the wrong he has com- 
« sagacious and independent thinker, who having | mitted, and bring him to labeur earnestly in the 
proved or corrected his theories by his experience, | work of his reformation, and in obtaining the 
vow gives the results with natural confidence to| means for making restitution to the person in- 
the world. At the present time, when our Go-|jured.” To each of these heads the author devotes 
yernment is about to deal boldly and comprehen- | a chapter, comprising many important facts and 
sively with the whole system of “ secondary | suggestions,—of which only a few can be noticed 

~ here. 

With regard to the effects of education, he 
states that “‘ even the mere powers of reading and 
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telligent use, are comparatively rare among crimi- 
nals.” Of 16,000 persons in Scotland (where 
education is more general than in England) re- 
ceived into the prisons in one year, less than 1200, 
or one in thirteen, could both read and write well, 
—and only 312, or one in fifty, had learnt more 
than mere reading and writing. A still more sig- 
nificant fact is mentioned in the following para- 
graph :— 

To what an extent the simple power of reading flu- 
ently is often a protection from habits of crime, may 
be judged of from the fact that a home missionary in 
Edinburgh, in whom I had full confidence (the present 
worthy and able governor of the prison of that city, Mr. 
Smith) told me that in all his visits to the poor, he never 
met with a single person who was at the same time addicted 
to crime and in the habit of reading. 


Well might Lord John Russell say,—in his re- 
cent statement of ministerial policy,—that the 
determination of the Government to put an end 
to convict transportation gives additional impor- 
tance to the great question of popular education 
—‘‘because, In proposing measures to supersede 
the punishment of transportation, and in devising 
other means to deter men from crime, it becomes, 
if possible, the more necessary that we should 
plant in their minds motives sufficiently strong to 
induce them to avoid crime altogether.”’ And it 
may be added that if this pernicious system of 
convict colonization had been earlier discontinued 
—or, better still, had never been commenced,— 
our Government would before this time have been 
compelled to adopt a system of national education, 
which would have relieved us from the reproach of 
being fur behind every other Protestant country in 
the world—behind even Roman Catholic Belgium 
—in the amount of instruction afforded to our 
people. 

It is satisfactory to find that in Mr. Hill’s 
opinion, not only should convict transportation be 
at once discontinued as a matter of justice to the 
colonies, but its cessation may be made, by the 
adoption of a proper system, an advantage, instead 
of an injury, to this country. We quote his re- 
marks on this subject with the more pleasure, as 
they include a well-deserved tribute to a gentle- 
man whose efforts have been especially instrumen- 
tal in bringing about this gratifying result :— 


Of transportation, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
few can have a lower opinion than myself; indeed, I am 
ecnvineed that the system has generated monstrous evils. 
Nor is the evil contined to the penal colonies alone, for 
the convicts soon find their way into other colonies; in- 
deed, it is stated thatin Van Diemen's Land a society has 
been formed expressly to aid them in so doing; and it 
appears that most of the crimes in South Australia 
(though one principle in the foundation of that colony 
was exemption from the convict system) are committed 
by released convicts. Fortunately,—for so I regard it,— 
ordinary transportation is very expensive; whereas it has 
been demonstrated, both in this country and in America, 
that, under good arrangements, imprisonment may be made 
self-supporting. 

Those who object to the discontinuance of transpor- 
tation often ask how the criminals are to be disposed of, 
and where so large a number is to be kept, if none are 
sent out of the country? the reply, one would suppose, 
might be readily suggested by looking at America, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, aud other countries, which have no 
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penal colonies; but no one who has calmly considered 
the subject can doubt that there is room for all our eri. 
minals on a small portion of the unoecupied land in this 
country, even though they were far more numerous. 

It is a good omen of the state of a nation, when a 
country gentleman like Mr. Adderley devotes a consider- 
able portion of his time and talent to such questions as 
these ; and calls on his countrymen to join him in efforts 
for the moral improvement of the degraded and criminal, 
even at the sacrifice of some of their own pleasures and 
pastimes. 

It is cheering to find that the Queen, in her speech 
on the opening of the present Parliament, recommends 
an important step towards the discontinuance of trans- 
portation. I sincerely hope that her majesty’s advice 
will be adopted, and that this step will soon be followed 
by the total disuse of the whole system; and that— 
although after an interval of more than two hundred 
years—we shall, as a people, cease in transportaticn, as 
in all other kinds of colonization, to be hable to the 
charge contained in the declaration of the great Bacon, 
that “it is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the 
scum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be the 
people with whom you plant.” 


Among the most valuable influences subsidiary 
to education, Mr. Hill mentions cheap literature 
and cheap postage. The former, he considers, 
should be relieved from the imposts which still 
press upon it. The latter has already produced 
great benefit in this and other countries by keep- 
ing up family ties, and as a potent means of dis- 
seminating knowledge. In the course of three or 
four years after the penny postage had been esta- 
blished, Mr. Hill found, on a visit to the Shetland 
Isles, (the inhabitants of which are remarkable 
for the strength of their parental feelings,) that 
the number of letters in that remote part of the 
country had increased thirteen-fold,—fathers and 
mothers being no longer averse, as formerly, (now 
that they could correspond by letter, ) to allow their 
sons to seck profitable employment at a distance 
from home. ‘‘ When it is remembered,” adds the 
author, ‘‘ that altogether there are now more than 
a million of letters posted in the British Isles 
every day, it will at once be admitted that the 
business of letter writing must act powerfully on 
the general education of the inhabitants.” We 
may add that great additional advantages would 
accrue from extending the system of cheap postage 
to the communications between this country and 
the colonies. Thousands of poor persons are pre- 
vented from maintaining a correspondence with 
their relatives in other parts of the empire by the 
present heavy tax of a shilling on every letter. 

Mr. Hill enumerates various faulty laws which 
occasion much of the existing criminality. Among 
the worst, if not the very worst, of these are the 
laws which determine the condition of married 
women—depriving them of all protection, and 
reducing them frequently to a state of helpless 
and miserable slavery. ‘‘ The married woman, in 
the lower classes, is in effect so indissolubly bound 
to the man whom she has once received as her 
husband, that, whatever may be his offences 
against conjugal fidelity, sobriety, honesty, kind- 
ness, or duty of any kind, so long as they do not 
place him immediately within the grasp of the 
law, she has no protection either for herself or her 


children against any wrongs he may think proper 
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How many poor wives are there who 


to inflict. 
would most cheerfully and effectually maintain 


themselves and their children—in other words, do 

their husband’s whole duty—if they could but be 
aranteed against his violence and dishonesty ! 

Application for legal redress avails little or 


nothing. To obtain divorce, or even separation, 
involves an expense beyond the total earnings of 
years—perhaps of a whole life; and complaint to 
a magistrate, the only process open, obtains at 
best but a temporary relief, followed, in all pro- 
bability, by more malicious, if less open ill treat- 
ment.” Mr. Hill adds, that during the time ot 
his inspection in Scotland, many —he believes the 
majority—of the murders that were committed 
were those of wives and husbands; most of which 
would probably have been prevented, could the | 
suffering party have obtained a separation; and 
he observes that the State of New York has sci 
a good example in its legislation on this subject, 
by decrecing that the property of a married woman 
shall, w ithout special covenant, be at her own dis- 
onal, instead of being handed over to her husband. 

Mr. Hill, it should be observed, is decidedly of 
opinion, as the resalt of many years’ inquiry and 


. . . . . . | 
observation, that crime in this country is steadily | g 
decreasing 1n amount, and taking a milder and | 


milder form. As regards the last twelve years, 
the returns of criminal commitments fully bear out | 
this opinion. But when the author adds that the | 
amount of crime ‘‘is less than at any previous period | 
of our history, even without reference to the in- 
crease of wealth and population,” and questions 
the correctness of the returns which tell a different 
story, 1t becomes apparent that some stronger 
grounds than those given by him are required to 
support this conclusion. Mr. Hill enumerates, 
indecd, with great clearness and force, many 
causes Which must have led to the gradual dimi- 
nution of offences; and he mentions ‘whole classes 
of crimes which have almost entirely disappeared 
in our day; such, for example, as piracy, kid- 
napping, wholesale 


the ike. But he forgets the important source of 
augmented crime which his brother, Mr. M. D. | 
Hill, has pointed out, in the growth of our cities | 
and the formation of a pariah class in their midst. 


It is deserving of notice, that the fluctuations of 


the criminal returns, during the last forty ycars, 
have been in strict accordance with the changes 
in the social condition of the people. In the fif- 
teen years subsequent to the general peace—from 
1816 to 1830 inclusive—the number of commit- 
ments was doubled, rising from 9,091 to 18,107, 
while the population only increased by about one- 

fifth, or from 11,200,000 to 13,800,000. This is. 
exactly the result which one w ould expect to find. 
At that period, all the causes which produce crime 
Were in active operation, while those which have 
since been found in some degree effectual for its 
repression, hardly existed. "At that time, the 
growth of the principal cities, and the separation | 
of the different classes, proceeded rapidly. The | 


Government was oppressive and unpopular. The 
criminal laws were frightfully cruel, and badly 


cattle stealing, robbing of 
mail coaches and other public conveyances, and | 


great difficulty has to be overcome, 
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administered. The Corn Laws enhanced the price 
of food. Great masses of the people were igno- 
rant, turbulent, and miserable. The higher 
classes had lost that species of supervision and 
restraining influence which they had exercised 
over their humbler neighbours before the large 
towns withdrew the latter from their control. 
There were then few schools for the poor. What 
cheap literature existed was of a worthless or 
corrupting kind. The amusements of the people 
were coarse, brutal, and demoralising. Under 

such circumstances, a great inerease of crime 
would naturally be expected. Had the official 
returns not shown evidence of such an increase, 
their correctness might with reason have been 
sounted. But there seems to be no sufficient 

ound for impugning them, while they agree so 
accurately with the conclusions derived from his- 
torical evidence 

About the year 1830, as is well known, a great 

cha ange took place in the aspect of society and the 
feel lings of the people. A popular administration 
‘came into power. The Reform Bill brought the 
overning body more nearly into harmony with 
oa ) poopie. The barbarous criminal code Was 

atly ameliorated. The Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Know lode > _prosec uted its invalu- 

ible labours with great activity and success. The 
rr rst grant of pub lic money for schools was made 
in 1833. The British and ; ore ign School Socie ty 
and the National School Socicty, founded about 
twenty years before, now first became important 
jand cfticient institutions. Infant schools became 
j common ; Sunday schools almost universal. The 
| 
| 


i 
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i 

1 
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New Poor Law, Municipal Reform, and the re- 
}duction of the Newspaper Stamp, all had a salu- 
itary effect. Thus, although many of the causes 
I which produce crime remained in full vigour, we 
}are not surprised to find that these counteracting 
‘intluences had a sensible effect, and that during 
the eight or nine years following 1830, the increase 
of offences did but little more than ke ‘ep pace with 

the increase of the population. In 1831, the 
commitments were 19,647, while the popul: ition 
Wi is 15,900,000. In 1839, the commitments had 

increased to 24,443, and the population to 

15,500,000. 

In ls 10, a scarcity produced by il succession of 
bad harvests, accompanied with great commercial 
depression and political excitement, served to 
raise the number of criminal commitments to 
27,187. From that time, with some fluctuations, 
their tendency has been to diminish in number. 
In 1850, though the population had increased by 
two millions, the number of offences was less by 
several hundreds than in 1840, being only 26,813. 
We see in this decrease, the growing effect of the 
favourable influences which have been brought 
into operation of late years. The result is cheer- 
ing, as it gives reason for hoping that with ex- 
| tended education, and other means of improve- 
ment, the reduction in the amount of crime will 
continue, until it is finally brought within an easily 
manageable compass. 

But before this result can be attained the 
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yet to find the means of dealing successfully 
with the augmenting criminal population of 
our large cities. Education, the police, the 
ailways, and other agencies, have, doubtless, 
greatly diminished, of late years, the number of 
criminals in small towns, and in most rural dis- 
tricts. But the diminution is, to some extent, 
only apparent. The criminals have not been 
reformed or restrained, but simply expelled, and 
driven to safer haunts. The weeds have not 
been eradicated altogether from the rural fields, 
but only transplanted into the more congenial 
seed-plots of crime in the cities. The class of 
juvenile delinquents in particular—including the 
whole tribe of “City Arabs,’’—has continued to 
flourish in spite of all reformatory and repres- 
sive influences. Of the 10,000 male offenders 
under seventeen years of age, annually convicted 
in England and Wales, the two metropolitan 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey supply more 
than one-fourth, (in 1851 no less than 2940,) 
though they contain only one-seventh of the 
population of the country. The cities of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh, and Bristol, and a few others, furnish a 
large proportion of the remainder. ‘‘ That the 
penal laws are inefficient of themselves to check 
this disorder,” observes Captain Williams, in- 
spector of prisons, in his Report, dated December 
13, 1851, ‘ts proved by the unabating prevalence of 
the evil, and the almost countless recommittals of 
children to prison.” These facts, moreover, prove, 
that ‘‘ragged schools,”’ industrial schools, and other 
similar institutions, though excellent in their 
purpose and management, and doubtless beneficial 
in many ways, have as yet made no sensible im- 
pression on the mass of the criminal population 
in our cities. Mr. Locke, the Honorary Secretary 
of the London Ragged School Union, after giving 
avery gratifying account of the increasing use- 
fulness of those schools, expressed the opinion 
that without some direct interference of the law, 
for the purpose of prevention, ‘“‘ we shall never 
get the great evil of vagrancy and juvenile delin- 
quency remedied. If by law we can compel a 
parent to give his children food,” added Mr. 
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dered from want of funds; and that all the agencies yet 
at work were totally inadequate to check the increase of 
juvenile crime. 

That voluntary agency was not equal to the work, and 
that support was needed from some regular and adequate 
source. 

That where parents neglected or perverted their offspring 
the public should interfere and see justice done ; but that 
parents who could pay should not be permitted to escaje 
doing so. 

That there were large numbers of children in our larze 
towns, of the vagrant class, who needed food and soe 
industrial training (to fit them for future life) as well as 
moral and religious teaching. 

That for such children book learniag should be 
condary to moral training and instruction in some trade 
or handicraft. 

That no great good would ever be done to this class 
until some power were given to the police or parish officers 
to enforce attendance at a school of some kind, and unt 
street-begging should be ettectually put down. 

That it is a great mistake to treat juvenile delinquents, 
especially those under twelve years, in the same man. 
ner as hardened criminals; and thet correctional or 
reformatory schools were needed for such: classes, rather 
than prisons. 

That the present treatment of this class, through means 
of prisons, &c., was radicaily bad, and in every case doing 
more harm than good—tending to increase and perpetuate 
crime, rather than to repress or diffinish it; the re-com- 
mitments being in most cases forty or fifty per eont., and 
in some seventy per cent., on the commitments. 

That reformatories (the few that exist) were doing 
much good; the reformations being forty or fifty per 
cent., and in one case eighty per cent. on the admissions. 

That prisons were far more expensive than raqaed 
schools, industrial schools, or reformatories, merely con- 
sidering the current annual expense ; and 

That in every respect, prevention was better than 
cure. 


Some remarkable facts may be mentioned 
in confirmation of these views, and none are 
more striking than the history of the Aberdeen 
‘‘ Industrial Feeding Schools,” which may be said 
to have first drawn attention to the necessity aud 
the proper means for repressing the growth of 





|growing city attracted the attention of some ot 





juvenile destitution and crime. About the year 


'1840, the alarming increase in the number of 


young vagrants and criminals in that rapidly 

ru 
the principal inhabitants, who combined to adopt 
measures for remedying the evil. ‘They first es- 


Locke, ‘I think we should do the same as to | tablished, in 1841, a school in which destitute 
instruction.” Should the parent be unable to| boys were received during the daytime, fed, in- 
pay for the child’s instruction and maintenance, | structed in the common branches of school cduca- 
the parish, he considered, should fulfil the duty, tion and in religious knowledge, and trained in 
and exercise the authority of the parent for the | some useful labour, such as tailoring, shoemaking, 
child’s education. | picking hair for upholsterers, and net-making. 

A ‘‘ Conference on Juvenile Delinquency,” was | Afterwards, two schools for girls were established, 
held at Birmingham, in December 1851,—having | by ladies, on a similar plan,—sewing and knitting 
been convened mainly through the exertions of | being the descriptions of work in which the chil- 
Miss Carpenter. As the ladies and gentlemen, dren were instructed. The food given in these 
who attended the conference, had all been volun- | schools consisted of oxtmeal porridge and milk for 
teer workers in the benevolent cause, they must | breakfast and supper,—and for dinner, usually 


have had thorough experience of the efficiency of 
purely voluntary agency for the prevention of 


this evil. The result of their deliberations was, 
however, that they came unanimously to the fol- 
lowing important conclusions :-— 

That though “ragged schools,” and similar institu 


t.04S8, were doing @ vast amount of good to the neglected 
»*>ss, vet in most localities they were cramped and hin 


soup made of ox-heads,—the kind of soup com- 
monly in use in prisons and such institutions. It 
was found that the children could he fed at the 
cost of a penny or a penny farthing aday. The 
total annual expense of each boy, after deducting 
‘the amount of his earnings, was found to be 
| £3 15s.; that of each girl, £2 8s. 6d. Com aring 
'this expense with that of maintaining a criminal 
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in prison—which averages £16 in Scotland, and | or twice to have a slight alteration made in the 
£24 in England—it will be scen that it is much | law of Scotland, which would enable us to treat 
cheaper, as the Birmingham Conference declared, | them as we think they ought to be treated. I 
to prevent crime than to punish it. jadmit that there is a very great difficulty in the 
These schools were highly successful in improv- | question of compulsory education, but the view I 
ing the character and condition of the children 'am inclined to take of the matter is this,—that 
who attended them. But they had little effect in| if the parent wilfully and deliberately neglects 
diminishing the general amount of vagrancy in| his child, the state is entitled to come forward in 
the city. In 1841, there were 328 vagrants in| the place of the parent, and to say,—‘ You shall 
the county of Aberdeen; in 1844, there were | not bring up your child toalife of crime, If you 
345 vagrants, a larger number, though the Feed-| will not do your duty to your child, we will do 
ing Schools had been nearly three years in opera- | that duty for you.’ ” 
tion. At length, in 1845, the magistrates re-| The conclusion which Mr. Thompson here enun- 
solved upon a decided and effective measure, | ciates is undoubtedly that to which the country 
extremely beneficial in its result, but, as one of | will come at last. It rests on the great principle 
them frankly admits, of a “highly illegal charac- | which lies at the foundation of civilization itself, 
ter. The illegality, however, was in the direetion | In a barbarous condition of society, the govern- 
of leniency, as the proceeding was based on a local | ment is conducted by chiefs, or influential men, 
act fur the prevention of begging. On a certain| who exercise a personal supervision over their 
day, a gencral razzia was made upon the ‘ city | inferiors, and prevent the growth of a criminal 
Arabs’ of Aberdeen. Orders were given to the|class by the summary process of knocking all 
police that morning to lay hold of every little! offenders on the head, or otherwise putting them 
begging boy and girl in the town.’ Seventy-five | out of the way. As society improves, the powcr 
were thus captured at one swoop, and were borne ‘of the chiefs declines, and is gradually superseded 
off in triumph to an Industrial Feeding School, | by the united will of the community. Thus 
which had been established expressly for their| arises the system of government by the State. 
benefit. On the first day there was great diffi- |The very term civilization, derived from a word 
culty with them. The little savages rebelled | signitiying crf/zen, indicates the nature of the new 
violently against the discipline of the school, and|system. ‘The citizen owns no superior but the 
especially against the unwonted operation of wash- | State; and the State owes to every citizen, rich 
ing their faces and hands. On the other hand, | or poor, young or old, equal protection and all 
the three substantial meals with which they were | needful superintendence. The laws of the State 
provided had a pacifying effect. In the evening | are obeyed without hesitation by the citizen, be- 
they were dismissed to their homes with the in-| cause he sees in them only the embodied will of 
formation that they might return to school or not, | himself and his fellow-citizens. Hence the strict 
the next day, as they pleased; but that it they | educational laws of several of the American States, 
were caught begging they would be immediately | which some persons in this country regard as gross 
apprehended, and conveyed, not to the school, | infringements of personal liberty, are cheerfully 
but to prison. Of the seventy-five, seventy- | observed and jealously maintained by those sturdy 
two returned; and the school has gone on most} republicans. Our own country is at present in a 
successfully ever since. The average number] transition state. We have just outgrown the 
attending 1t has been, of late years, from 115|scmi-barbarous system of feudalism, which was 
7 oo , only the latest form of government by chiefs; and 
lhe effect of this method of procedure upon | we have not yet learned to appreciate the complete 
the vagrant and criminal population of Aberdeen | method of government by the State. The ignorant 
has exceeded expectation. In 1844, as has been| masses are consequently left at this period more 
ven, the number of vagrants in the county was | entirely without control than they have ever been 
345. The compulsory action began in May, 1845.| before, or than they are likely to be hereafter. 
In that year the number of vagrants fell to 105 ; | Some may, perhaps, regard their condition as one 
in the next year to 14; and in 1850, only to} of enviable freedom. It is, in fact, the lamentable 
could be found throughout the county! As re-| condition of exclusion from the most valuable pri- 
Sa ciane, it is ated that te sner of jase. | sieges of aatanan. ° ae serene aaanaeas 
was 61: and i ey cee ale 1841 than outcasts. Those who were once their feudal 
is 61; and in 1851 it had fallen to fire’ The|lords and protectors have lost all control over 
rp at — yes a is still aclass | them ; and the State has not yet begun to reeog- 
2a ie a —* —— = youeent = nise their claims upon it. As the State thus fails 
children of arents who oa . fe Ge a let . “ Ii _ wanes them, its neglect 1s naturally 
port teem siedadiarute dione tah sree, Sinan shat | gud andiooiacteniae ek aan Ta 
on tel ena : + ’ “te ut Ww nd gpa t rei graded and dangerous class, which is to the com- 
wa bad principles and bad conduct, will not take | munity what a disease is to the human body—an 
ap : ethno ae : oat a. nom A grow ieeeinaninn of a bad regimen. The only ettectual 
ae ves and their neighbours.” | remedy j ir the evil will be found in the discharge, 
rT. Alex. Thompson, the gentleman from whose|by the State, of its duties of guardianship and 
evidence the foregoing facts have been principally | ins‘cruction towards this hitf.erto neglected class 
cerived, observes :—‘* We have no power of deal-| of its citizens. 


‘ng with such a class, and we have proposed once 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Tue public are indebted to Mr. Heywood for a| of economists, it was a sheer waste of £150,000 q 
useful digest of the Report of the Oxford University | year. One w ould have it to bea fountain of living 
Commissioners.* W ere blue books more ayaila- | water, irrigating the country with purest streams 
ble for circulation, he might have spared his edi-| of learning and piety; while another deemed it 
torial labours; but those uncomfortable, unwieldy Ino better than a de ad stagnant pool, not fit for 
volumes, w hich form the text books of Mr. Hume|a beast to drink at, and gendering nothing but 
and the ‘independent members,” are so obvi- | mental agues, cramps, and fevers of the worst 
ously intended to lock up the treasures they pro- | type. Besides these, indeed, there were some few 
fess to reveal, that we are glad indeed to obtain | who did not think that E neland was quite pre- 
the substance of Mr. Stanley’s labours, in a read- | pared to turn those ancient seminar ies either into 
uble shape. It is only by giving vent ‘and circu- spinning mills, or mech: page institutes, and who 
lation to the truth, that any of these recommenda- | at the same time, had a shrewd suspicion th 
tions are ever likely to make head against the! they were not exactly loeaiie pace either with 
tide of opposition they will have to encounter ;|the educational progress or intellectual wants of 
and that object, we hope, will be furthered by the ‘the age. These men admitted, that like thet 
publication now before us. ‘fine old halls and colleges, there was something 
Mr. Heywood has confined himself chiefly to) antique and inconvenient in their teachings; that 
the learned city on the banks of the Isis, le aving | there was need of scientific ventilation in thei 
her younger sister for the present in undisturbed | cloisters ; | 


only they would have it done daintily, 
repose. And rightly so; for Oxtord is the strong-| lovingly, and by no profane hand of luc or 
hold of the system—the ve ry symbol and citadel | revolutionist. Alma Mater might be getting old- 
of college supremacy and university grievance. fashioned ; but let ee dear old mother be re- 
M: anifestly the country was entitled ‘to know the| formed with reverence: and surely they were 
truth about Oxford; and to get it in some au-|right. A university dail keep pace with the 
thentie shape, clear and credible, this commission | wants of the time; but it should not be a mere 
Was appointed. We had enough of flying rumours | creature of the time. Cotton-spinning Lancashire 
and floating suspicions, eulogy and “obloquy, the | may get on without Greek; but not so all England; 
rodomontade of enthusiastic bachelors, and the} and it were a pity that the temporary prevalence 
withering contempt of utilitarian philosophers. | of any class of opinions should hurry the calm 
No previous information had sufficient guarantee | and tranquil march that ought to characteris 
for its unbiassed accuracy. Huber’s was a good | these institutes of learning. For these reasons, 
book ; but his German stand-point was enough to | therefore, 1t was mect to examine well, cre we 
damage his general credit; while the light artillery | proceeded to act; and hence this commission to 
of flippant pamphlets, and the fond reminiscences | inquire into the alleged evils of our university 
of country rectors made neither a general nor} system, and to learn whether they be chronic or 
Wholesome impression on the public mind. Thus | curable by legislative enactment. 

leit with no acknowledged authority to which we [t were hardly possible, with a Bramah press 
might appeal, men judged of Oxtord differently | of ingenious condensation, to give even «a tolerable 
acording as they viewed it from a different angle; | idea of the various materials now submitted to us 
and the cameleon disputation was not more varied, in this Report. The Commissioners went about 
dogmatic, and honest. To the learned it was! their work, we think, with a creditable patience 
simply the seat of the Bodleian and the Radcliffe | and courtesy ; yet several of the Colleges, Magda- 
—to the student it was the type of lettered ease | len caper ‘iully, returned to their questions only a 
and cloistered seclusion—to the archeologist it | cartel of indign: int detiance. Magdalen had pl ayed 
was a monumental history of medieval archi-, the martyr in the days of the tyrant James; and 
tecture—to the high-churchman, it was the grand her ‘dons’ were still prepared to show that 
ecclesiastical nursery—to the evangelical, a hot-| ‘even in her ashes lived their wonted fires. 
bed of Puseyisms—to the dissenter, a nest of un- | Unhappily they were born a century and a half 
clean birds—to fathers, it was a rucful emblem | too late. The age is in too great a hurry, and 
of unconscionable bills, and ne’er-do-well spend-| has no time to put the learned doctor into “ the 
thrifts, who mingled Greek and slang with cham-, boots,” or to squeeze out answers with the blood 
pagne and cigars—to the “fast man,” it was/ from under his finger nails. It is really a pity 
redolent of boating, betting, prayers, and rustica-| for modern hagiology; but one way or other, 
tions—to the fellow, it was the dispenser of fat | enough has oozed out for our purpose, without 
livings—to the conservative M.P.’s, it was the| applying the torture to any one member of the 
bulwark of the constitution, and to the new school | ‘devoted hebdomadal board. 

— , ; -~——— | The bill of fare we have thus got is by n0 
PR sce ar Me ~~ anny ehoggeery means inviting; almost it will justify the sneé oe 
Flistary of Gubeceiation Peate,feo.  tdsed by Sames Eley. of the most sardonic, and all tlie lamentations 0 
wood, M.P., FARS. London; Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 1853, 





the orthodox. Eve rybody knew before that these 
institutions were so wofully exclusive that they 
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called national, but rather ecclesi- 
But we are sure it will 


could not be 
astical establishments. 
astonish more than one to learn that, while we 
have many colleges, we have really no such thing 


gs a university in England. The university, in 
fact, has been utterly swamped by the schools, and 
the profes ssors swallowed by the tutors; like the 
fat kine in Pharaoh’s vision, devoured by their 
Jean successors, Who remained for all their repast 
just as lean as they were. We confess that this 
is, in our estimation, one of the worst features of 
the case. The Scotch Universities, diverging from 
their original character in the opposite direction, 
are now little other than ‘lecture-rooms,” as 
Coleridge was wont to style the Gower-street 
academy. ‘Lhis is to be regretted, especially when 
we consider the manifold imperfections of the 
preliminary grammar schools. But, on the other 
hand, with such admirable foundations as Eton, 
and Rugby, and Harrow, to ground our English 
youth in elementary knowledge, 
dent that the tutorial system is miserably incom- 
petent to interest our studious lads, or carry 
them forward to those new fields of inquiry on 
which their ardent minds are longing to enter. 
An university, in fact, is the very thing we re- 
quire, and the very thing we have not. We have 
ood schools of the hi: cher class over all England, 
as wellas in Oxford and Cambridge ; but we have 
no seat of learning, where scholars, divines, and 
philosophers can promulgate to an intelligent au- 
dience the lofty results of their reading and their 
thought. 
have had in England these many years, has been 
the literary coterits—the groups of wondering 


admirers who listened to the Coleridge ciaidian | 


drawled out by him of the godlike forehe ad, as he 
sat in Mr. Gilman’s front parlour at Highgate ; 

or the bold revolutionary spirits who surround the 
uneasy chair of the grim, sardonic, cloquent pro- 


phet who preaches in camel’s hair girdle in the | 


region about Chelsea. Clearly it is not meet that 
England should have nothing but these very pri- 
vate and perilous universities. This is too great 
apower to be idly thrown away. The tutorial 
system goes like a gin-horse along the old beaten 
path of examination-papers ; good i in itself, doubt- | 
less, but not the whole, and not nearly all that | 
aman needs in his daily working life. Learning, | 
as tutors teach it, 1s cramped within an outer | 
shell and makes no growth, or at least not easily ; 
it is fixed by the tradition of the schools, and use 
and wont of ¢ ‘XAMINCTS ; ending, sooner or later, 
in gross cramming, not digested, nor digestible. 
This is plainly visible in the Commissioners’ Re- 
port, sometimes in their recommendations, as often 
in their significant silence. We are glad, there- 
jore, to find them urging the revival of the Uni- 
vers ity—the appointiment of four different facul- 
ties—the inde ‘pendence of students, so that they 


shall uot be obliged to enter any college or hall ; 
and we trust that an attendance on these lectures 
will be enforced, so that we may no longer find 
Bucklands discoursing to empty benches, and Ste- 
phenses prelecting to “the vacant air. 


iuis absorption of the University in the Col- 


it is quite evi-. 


In tact, the only thing of this kind we. 
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‘leges accounts in part for the lamentable falling 
otf in the number of students. It is not that learn- 
ing is in disrepute, but that a lad going from any 
of our preparatory schools finds the work of the 
College so easy or so uninteresting that he is led 
often into loose habits which the proctor cannot 
prevent unless he provide some occupation for his 
mind. Tavern bills, tradesmen’s bills, long credits, 
and police courts, have made fathers chary; and 
so the thirty thousand students who haunted Ox- 
ford in the d: ays of Wycliffe have sunk to a mere 
fraction, to the general detriment of professional 
learning. Another cause of this, too, is no doubt 
the malversation of moneys devoted originaily 
to the maintenance of poor scholars in the Col- 
leges. .Vow, the Colleges in fact educate very few ; 
what teaching there is, is done mainly in the 

‘Halls. Mi: vedi alen, with all its wealth, had in 

| 1842 only thirteen undergraduates, and All Souls 

four. Though destine d origin: ally for poor scholars, 
these rich foundations are almost entirely appro- 
priated by commoners, their surplus tunds being 
either divided at the year’s end, or going to pur- 
chase advowsons for behoof of the fe low s, and for 
increasing the power of Oxford over the Church. 
The Commissioners admit that only a mere moiety 
of the College income 1s appropriated to the ob- 
jects for which it was left by the founder, and 
thus the poor are defrauded, and learning is 
stunted, and a plain man is puzzled to find a rea- 
son for supporting fourteen learned divines in 
order to instruct four students in letters and good 
morals. Even Mr. Gladstone must be ready to 
admit that this needs to be amended; even Sir 
R. H. Inglis will hardly say that all the splendid 
names of the Athenw Oxoniensis can cover with 
|their mantle this time-honoured abuse—nay, we 
could almost vouch for it that Col. Sibthorpe him- 
self will grant that the Hyde Park Bazaar was 
hardly a greater sin against the honour of Old 

England. 

What then is to be done? what does the Com- 
mission recommend? They certainly do not pro- 
pose any very sweeping revolutionary measure ; 
and on the. whole we are glad they do not; for 
fore there are many cobwebs to brush away, 
yet a partial measure of reform is more likely to 
be carried than one whose very excellence would 
defeat its own object. Oxford is hedged round 
with many sacred prejudices. She has many 
‘devoted sons sworn to maintain her statutes in- 

violable. We must therefore be aware how we 
| arouse their antagonism. Let us take what we 
can get now; it will be a sure earnest of more 
hereatter. If reformers will be moderate they 
will get, some day, all their hearts’ desire. And 
the best proof of this is the fact that the Com- 
mission of reverends, very reverends, and right 
reverends, have not shrunk from pointing the 
finger of observation to the great origo mali, the 
excessive ecclesiastical influence that pervades 
every branch of these learned institutions. This, 
it is honestly and manfully admitted, has turned 

Oxford into an ecclesiastical seminary instead of 

a national university. This has cramped the 

spirit of freedom which, as Huber justly says, is 
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the very essence of mental life. We do not say; schism, why not heal breaches by vouchsafing the 
that among our learned divines we shall! not find | requisite learning? Or must we first be conv erted, 
on the whole the best teachers of youth—we do | and then hear the reasons? Is it fair or wise to 
not say that the Chureh of England should not | put every raw Etonian or Christ-church boy into 
have in Oxford a thorough faculty of theology for | this Proc rustes’ bed of Anglican orthodoxy ? Good 
training her ministry according to her articles— | men, I dare say, may be afraid of Puritan pro- 
nay, we are not even disposed to urge, for the present | fessors and J esuit tutors; but surely those racing, 
at least, the entire abolition of tests as applied to | boating, or reading lads, brimful of animal spirits, 
the teachers in our Universities. But why should | college dignity, or te bishop,’’may be trusted for any 
dons and fellows, professors and tutors, be all in| dangerous theological opinions that can possibly 
deacon’s or priestly orders, as if none but the/ lurk under their square skull-caps. Perhaps Dis. 
clergy were fit to teach the elements of Euclid or| senters would not avail themselves of the privilege 
to construe a classic author? Why should a|—perhaps in existing circumstances they should 
generous student who feels no call to the ministry | not ;* but, at all events, our universities must get 
be denied all the benefit of that lettered leisure | rid of this wretched exclusiveness, which savours 
and independence which the fellowships were in- | more of old ecclesiastical bigotries than is meet 
tended to afford? Why should these prizes of good | for the nineteenth century. Until these narrow 
scholarship be turned into a porch for our Protes-| limitations be removed, it is hopeless to expect 
tant Temple? And above all, why should a lad| that they can regain their ancient fame, or sce 
sixteen years old be required to sign a formula of | their cloisters thronged by a concourse of aspiring 
forty-two stiff and disputed articles, ere you will | youths. That the commission has not applied a 
undertake to instruct him in his Greek accidence?| very stringent principle to those grievances is 
This is the nightmare of Oxford, which is riding | true; but they have not overlooked them. They 
her to death. With all the exclusivencss of propose to open these seminaries absolutely to 
Rtomanism, the University was more free in| every youth under nineteen, so that all sh all be 
the middle ages than ever it has been since. | equally entitled to their scholarships and honours 
Wycliffe might be a heretic, but he was still head they recommend that fellows should be freed 
of his College, and a teacher there for years. There | from any obligation to enter into holy orders— 
was freedom, at least, for every youth to study | that similar restrictions on the appointment of 
there, whatever his creed might be, down to the’ professors should also be removed ; and, altogether, 
times of our English Solomon and ‘‘the Holy we think there is a combined wisdom and mode- 
Father,” as Oxford was wont to address her Chan- ration in their proposed reforms, which should 
cellor Laud. Whitgift, indeed, had already | ‘commend them to the good sense of the country, 
begun the warfare against Puritans ; but the sys- and to which the Universities, if they be wise, 
tem was still, on the whole, such as a free spirit will give their assent now, lest other and ruder 
could breathe in till the close, sultry days of the hands may be laid to the work. If Parliament 
last Canterbury martyr, whose head, of all things, and the country sanction their labours, we shall 
was the last that the Commonwealth should have once more have a free and national Unive ‘sity, a 
grudged him. Since those days the city of Wyke- quict retreat for learning amid the din of r: ailways 
ham and Anthony A. Wood has been “ thirled,” and spinning jennies; and we shall be frecd also 
as they say in Scotland, to bring all her grist to from the old reproach, that with all our practical 
the episcopal mill. Surely of all monopolies this science we had no philosophical instructors except 
is the most disgraceful and nonsensical; for even the peripatetic sages who perambulate our Athe- 
granting that dissent is a very wicked thing, it can neeums with a black board and a bit of chalk, and 
surely be none the worse of Oxford commons and a fluent facility to astonish the shop-boys. 
patristic Greek. If ignorance be the mother of) 











ON CANT. 


Frw persons who are accustomed to watch the | fixed centre round which all the heavenly bodies 
progress of human thought as exhibited in the| performed their diurnal revolutions: and as the 
page of history, can have failed to notice the | philosophical and religious teachers of those days 
embarrassment into which the supporters of con-| were one and the same class of persons, and w hose 


. flieting opinions are ever and anon involved, and | opinions were subject to the revisal of a supposed 


the summary way in which a beaten antagonist infallible head, that head being the Pope, it re- 
sometimes endeavours to relieve himself of any | quired no small courage on the part of those who 
further share in an argumentative contest, by pro- | detected the absurdity of the ancient hypothesis 
claiming his victor unworthy or unfit to be rea-| to make known their new convictions. Neverthe- 
soned with. For instance, the dormant intellect | less, the astronomical phenomena daily passing 
of the middle ages, regarded it as an unques- under their observation, were utterly inaxplicalle 


tionable truth, that the globe we inhabit was the|on that ‘hypothesis, while on the other hand, 4 
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rational explanation of those phenomena was daily | sophists if fortified with the “ inward witness of 


becoming more imperatively necessary. Hence, 
some of the bolder spirits of the time determined 
on the adoption of a new hypothesis, wherein the 
idea of central immobility was transferred from 
the earth to the sun. This was in direct contra- 
diction to the decrees of the medizval church, and, 
as might be expected, fierce was the consequent 
struggle that ensued. At length, the philosophers 
having fortified their new position with argument 
upon argument, observation upon observation, ex- 
periment upon experiment, and finding no neces- 
sity, nor feeling any inclination, for a surrender, 
their spiritual antagonists resolved upon availing 
themselves of the only remaining expedient by 
which they could hope to retire from the arena 
with any consciousness of honour, and, at the 
same time, exhibit their unwavering devotion to 
their Alma Mater:—with heart and voice they 
shouted ‘‘ Heresy !”’ 

And when in a later age the spirit of inquiry 
had pushed itself so far as to question the pro- 
priety of confining within the limits usually as- 
signed to it the period of the world’s existence ; 
and demanded the addition of geological ages all 
but infinite in extent, as a basis on which to found 
an explanation of the phenomena which every 
ravine, rock, and ripple, unceasingly presented to 
its view, many who had followed the light of 
science thus far, resolved to go no farther. 
Hereupon another division ensued, the one party 
taking its stand on the common and limited in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic record; the other on 
an interpretation more liberal. Here, again, the 
philosophic party won the day: and as it was 
clear to their more conservative opponents, that 
the Divine authenticity of that record was thereby 
impugned, they took to themselves on their 
retreat such satisfaction as they could find, in 
bespattering their intellectual victors with the 
slush of ‘‘ Deism.” 

But the time came when the philosophers in 
their turn were to experience a discomfiture; at 
least in so far as a large section of them may be 
taken to represent all who are included under 
that generic name. They had rushed boldly into 
the obscure recesses of Nature, and that complai- 
sant old lady had, in answer to their touts and 
solicitations, yielded up her secrets one after ano- 
ther in rapid succession. Such abundant rewards 
encouraged further researches, till at length these 
enthusiastic explorers of the regions of physical 
science grew W of that limited field of opera- 
tion, and dashed forward into the realms of meta- 
physics and religion, and invaded those territories 
with whose occupants they had hitherto acted 
only on the defensive. And here they received a 
check ; the very weakest of their opponents—such 
as they thought to have crushed more easily than 
& moth—received their winged and brilliant mis- 
siles, without the slightest trepidation, and turned 
them askant with a calm and dignified “J know.” 
In these regions the most unlettered peasant 
shrunk not from a volley of philosophic thunder- 
bolts, were he but armed with an “J am per- 
evaded ;’ nor the weakest woman from legions of 








the Spirit.” So that the invaders have long had 
their patience and perseverance exhausted, and 
failing the joys of conquest, solace themselves 
by annoying the enemy with cries of ‘ Cant!’ 

Now, singularly enough, we have come to re- 
gard much that passes current in these days under 
the odious cognomen of cant with a very high 
degree of respect. Not that we like to hear it 
from the mouths of hypocrites and self-deceivers, 
or see it made the means of ostentatious display in 
the hands of the would-be-thought pious ; nothing 
could be more revolting to our taste. But we 
have a profound conviction that cant in itself con- 
sists simply of short practical formulas, by which 
illiterate and unsophisticated persons regulate 
their moral life, and excite their religious feeling. 
That it should be abused and misapplied is only 
to share the fate of all good things; and those 
arguments which justify the mght use of good 
things in general, justify the mght use of this 
also. Before this question can be profitably dis- 
cussed, however, it will be necessary to ascertain 
and define clearly, what is understood by the 
term in question ; for it is certain that during the 
last few years the word has been most unscrupu- 
lously used as a closure to almost every species of 
argument in philosophy and religion, in which 
either party felt himself too weak or too lazy to 
engage or to protract an intellectual contest. This 
precaution is the more necessary from the fact, 
that in gravely sitting down to write a vindica- 
tion of cant, we cannot but feel we are placing 
ourselves in a position which must appear super- 
latively ridiculous to a large majority of general 
readers. 

In order to arrive at the meaning of this or 
any other word, two things must be taken into 
account. First, its literal and etymological signiti- 
cation, and secondly, those extensions or limita- 
tions which have been effected by conventional 
usage. Its etymological signification is easily 
arrived at, since it obviously takes its origin from 
the Latin cantare, to sing; whence to cant, is sim- 
ply to say anything in a sing-song manner, and 
perhaps implies, further, the exercise of but little 
thought and feeling on what is said. If this be 
correct, then all sententious ex ions, all moral 
proverbs, and scientific formule, may very pro- 
perly be ranked under this one generic term. It 
may be, that they all owe their origin to a high 
order of thought or feeling: but when once that 
thought and feeling had acquired a verbal embo- 
diment, and had thus assumed the form of an 
aphorism, formula, or proverb, these latter were 
ever afterwards used with but a small fraction of 
that inward emotion to which they are primarily 
indebted for their existence. But the conven- 
tional use of the term is far more limited : for the 
arithmetician may arrange his problem in “ Pro- 

i ? gah leskad Ble eemebea the enna coe. 
ful profundity he pleases, while he runs through 
his ‘‘ Multiply the second and third terms together 
and divide by the first;” or the merchant glibly 
chant his ‘‘ Buy in the market, and sell 
in the ;' or the economist his “ Take care 
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of the pence, and the pounds,” &e: 
moralist may sing “ Virtue is its own reward,” 


and no one will ever think of calling any of these 
’ but woe betide the man, who by 


things ‘‘ Cant: 
vay of finis to some fruitless theological discussion, 
informs his philosophising friend, that 
things are spiritually discerned ;” for here 
be a genuine specimen of what in our day is uni- 
versally recognised under that offensive name : and 
the philosopher would recoil with dignitied revul- 
sion, that such miserable jargon should be quoted 
in his hearing, while he paralysed the canting 
fanatic with glances of withering conte Inpt. 
Here, then, we have a definite clue to the con- 
ventional signification of a term which is never 


would 


used but with a view to depreciate the value of 


the rejoinders of an opponent, and which an op- 
ponent rarely hears applied to his rejoinders withi- 
out an inward sense of mortification and chagrin. 
ie far that as ation may be well-grounded 

e leave each one te judge for himself; for our 
cided, we have le arned tosay, under such circum- 
I know it is cant; and [ pr 


stances—** Cant! Ves, 
fer it to a verbose mysticism: there have been 
casons when my mind has been wearied with 


thinking, and my heart overwhelmed with emo- 
when, after days and nights of intense 
spiritual conflict, I have sought for some verbal 
embodiment in which to incorporate the great 
leading idea that brought me forth out of that 
conflict in triumph, and oh! how precious have 
been the half-dozen or perhaps less number of 
monosyllables into which the quintessence of so 
much energetic thought has been compressed. 
And there have been other times when [I sat at the 
fect of some selt-abased but God-exalted minister 
of the gospel, as he poured forth trom his tervid 
lips brilliant elucidations of scriptural doctrine, 
or, from his glowing heart the most touching ex- 
hibitions ot Christian expericnee, while both the 
one and the other have been but the natural de- 
velopment of the main idea contained in some 
short, sententious, and perhaps, hitherto to me 
halt-enigmatical text. Thus it is, that words and 
phrases which have never been the objects of con- 
centrated thought, or the vehicles of genuine 
fecling, remain a dead letter, while the same 
words and phrases, when made the practical em- 
hodi nent of that thought and teeling, become a 
_— r spirit ; and whereas they owe their e mee 
‘to the operation of intellectual and emotional 
tte of a high order; so they in their turn 
exert a retlex intluence on me, engendering in my 
own mind and heart spiritual products closely 
akin to those by which they themselves were he- 
gott Nn. Wheth r these condensed expressions he 
called cant, or by any other name, is to me a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference : I, as an individual, 
certainly regard them and use them as such.” 
Now by this cireumambulatory process, we arrive 
by degrees at the chief end and aim of this paper; 
th at is, to discover the sense in which the word 
eant’’ is generally used, and to ascertain how 
far that contempt with which it is always re- 
garded, is justifiable and appropriate. It might 
appear that the difliculty would be immediately , 


tien, 


nay, even the 


“ These 


‘than definition; 


forms of speech with frequency,’ 
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overcome by reference to some dictionary of good 
reputation. But nobody looks into a diction: ary 
for such a purpose now-a-days, except school-boys 
and members of parliament: for it w ould be abouy 
as rational as looking into ‘‘ Moore’s Almanack” 
to see if it were raining, when a vac out of the 
window would yield information on that point, 
far more cert: ain in its character. Procceding on 
this principle, we have arrived at this conviction, 
—That the stigma of “cant” is applie “d by a 
large class ot persons, - To those expressions 
which make reference to a spiritual, supernatural 
rr as guiding and controlling the operations 
of the human mind. 2. To those expressions 
which make reference to an inward religious ex- 
perience, and which regard that experience as 
more powerful to convince the unde rstanding, 
than any amount of the most elaborate philosophi- 
cal argumentation; and 3. To those which acknow- 
lodge the obligation of a severe practical morality. 
Not unfrequently, we sce the term applied to 
words and phrases adopted from Holy Scripture, 
but the hardihood which prompts to such an ap- 
plication is happily comparatively rare. It this 
assification be correct, then it is obvious that the 
which demands illustration rather 
and in this spirit therefore our 
remaining observations shall be conducted. 
Taking a glance at two or three dictionaries 


subject is one 


close at hand, we find that to cant is represented 


i 

as meaning “to speak in a whining, affected 
and ‘to use quaint phrases or peculiar 
’ and so forth. If 
this definition be accepted, then where can two 
other men be found who ever canted half so much 
as our illustrious Coleridge and his celebrated 
iricnd Thomas Carlyle? The former uttered all 
his conversations in a whining, snuffing tone, 
according to the accounts of those who were much 
in his company; while the quaint, peculiar, and 
oft-repeated phrascology of the latter is known to 
every one who has perused his works. But he 
would be considered a bold man who deliber: ately 
recorded it as his opinion, that the conver rsations 
and writings of these men were sheer cant. Lexi- 
cographers, therefore, must amend their defini- 
tion, or sacrifice their authority. But now for an 
illustration or two of what zs cant, according to 
modern acceptation, and which shall serve as types 
of most other cases which occur. A poor old 
widow, who had been beaten down by affliction, 
temptation, and adversity in its varions forms, 
through a long series of years, was in the habit 
of comforting herself by ine essantly quoting the 
familiar phrase, ‘‘It is all for the best.” Now 
this phrase, the gentle Sterling thought proper 
to stigmatize as cant ; and, as we think, quite cor- 
rectly. It was cant, if the word have any mean- 
Ing at all. The chief difference betwixt ourselves 
and others is, that when used with apparent sin- 
cerity, we always hear it with complacency, but 
they with re ‘vulsion. How ean it be expected, 
of the multitudes of poor illiterate creatures who 
constitute a large proportion of the Church mili- 
tant, and whose religion is their all, that they 
j should be able to express their fluctuating emo- 


9) 
tone, 
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tions in elegant and varied language, or even trea- 
sure up in the memory a large number of texts 
and aphorisms for that purpose? A Bible, a Pil- 

im’s Progress, and a Hymn Book, constitute 
the entire library of many of them; and the 
phraseology of these books is all they can venture 





to use: while the particular texts and phrases 
selected by different individuals will depend much | 
on the character of the teaching they have had, 
the worldly circumstances in which they are | 
laced, and other causes too numerous to specify. 
But when the gist or application of certain texts 
and phrases has once been fully comprehended 
or felt, they ever afterwards serve as lode-stars 
by w hich the benighted pilgrim directs his course 
—as rocks to which the shipwrecked mariner may 
cling in the spiritual tempest—as caskets, from 
which the sorrow-stricken man may pick the gem 
of comfort—as weapons, with which the Christian 

may repel the attacks of the adversaries by which 
he is unceasingly beset. ‘True, like lode-stars, 
they may sometimes be gazed on ; like rocks, they | | 
may be rested on; like caskets, they may he con- 
ned; like we eapons, they may be wielded, when. 
there is but little necessity for them, and conse- 
quently with but little reflection or emotion; 
nevertheless, their worth is not diminished, and 
they are as invaluable as ever when the time 
comes that they are wanted. 

Let, therefore, the humble Christian, who has 
been beaten down with adversity and misfortune, 
express his resignation and his hope in those fami- 
liar aphorisms, ‘‘ No cross, no crown!” or, ‘It 
is a long lane that has no turning.”” Let him 
whose life is one perpetual struggle with inward 
corruptions and carnal propensities, take up the 
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language of his Bible, and acknowledge 
“what he would, he does not : but what he hates, 

that does he.” Let him who is assailed by the 
quibbles of letter-learned sceptics and the verbiage 
of heady professors, fall back on that knowledge 
which results from ‘the Spirit bearing witness 
with his spirit ;” let him who eschews the race- 
course, the theatre, the ball-room, and the card- 
table, because of the moral evils which are essen- 
tially or accidentally associated with them, repel 
the sophisms of their advocates with some or any 
of the mottoes whose value and adaptation his 
experience has aforetime attested; and though 
there be those on whom Fortune has smiled, and 
whose worldly or educational advantages have 

been greater than those of many of their fellow- 
creatures, who will apply to such language the 
epithet now under consideration, and that, not 
from any appreciation of its propriety, but because 
it is the most offensive and galling they feel at 
liberty to use ; still, let the faithful and perse- 
vering pilgrim feel assured, that when he arrives 
at the brink of that cold, broad, deep river, which 
we shall all one day be called to pass over, and 
when its chilling waters begin to lave his heaving 
breast, and impart to his very life-blood their 

own frigidity; when his senses shall grow dim 
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that | on the other hand, that vul: var use of the 


I 





and when his memory shall fail ; that the proha- 

bilities of a pe: aceful transit are immensely in 
favour of that man whose feelings have been edu- 
cated to expand and soar beyond the limitations 
of mere verbal expre ssion, or to start into active 
and vigorous existence at the mere mention or 
memory of words and phrases in which the highest 
and holiest emotions of the human breast have 
_ been embodied. 

And let philosophising and speculative reli- 
gionists beware how they stigmatize the language 
of their less favoured brethren with the oppro- 
brium of cant: for to our mind there are tew 
things so cantingly uttered as these unmeaning 
and lazy declamations against cant. It 1s a rare 
thing to hear a cry which indicates such thorough 
mental imbecility in those who use it; at least 
with reference to those questions to which it is 
directed. There is something exceedingly rich 
in the airs of those coxcombs, who, inflated with 
the sentimentalism of second-rate novelists and 
the bombast of aspiring poetasters, think to inni- 


hilate the opinion of staid and earnest men by the 


interjection of a powerless monosyllable: nor is the 
case greatly superior with those, who, having hewil- 
dered themselves in their endeavours to incor- 
porate within the limits of human speech those 
transcendental ideas and emotions to which no 
articulate language is ade “yuate, and seeing the 
facility with which illiterate men represent rather 
than express such ideas and emotions, gratify their 
pride and self-conceit by an ostentatious assertion 
of their hatred to cant. 

Finally, let us not be understood as defending 
the use of that boisterous and unbecoming form 
of language more properly denominated ranf: nor 
meta- 
phor and metonomy, more correetly called, slang. 
To both we feel an intense dislike. But it would 
not be difficult to show, were the result worth the 
effort, that both these forms of speech have fre- 
quently been confounded with, and called by the 
name of, cant, by writers of great respectability. 
And while we thus point out ‘what, in this article 
we do not attempt to defend, let us reiterate what 
we do aim to establish. It may be thus summed 
up :—That the term Cant has of late years, and 
by persons of great talent and influence, been 
ay; ied to forms of speech and modes of expres- 
sion quite different from those to which it was 
formerly deemed appropriate: and that the forms 
and modes to which it has latterly been applied 
by such persons, are by no means reprehensible 
or even objectionable. On the contrary, we have 
endeavoured to show the superiority of cant— 
taking the word in its present conventional signifi- 
cation, as well as in its etymological meaning— 
as a vehicle for the communication of elevated 
thought and sentiment, or as a means of repre- 
senting those transcendental ideas which are 
beyond the scope of human speech, but which, not- 
withstanding, we may wish to impart to others. 
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Bear with me, for my heart is full— 
I’ve had a heavy care to-day; 

Though old and worn, I cannot school 
My foolish tongue a part to play : 

I cannot still the fevered pulse, 
Nor feign a quict, now unknown; 

And thus I show what none should know 
But thou—or God alone! 


Air! give me air! my soul wants air, 
And sickens ’midst this mass of stone ; 
The sunshine hath a hght less fair, 
It looks such ghastly sights upon ! 
The stifling breaths of wearied crowds, 
The vapours, borne from court and lane, 
Where famine pines and fever shrouds, 
Affect my very brain! 


What woe, what pain, what want, are here— 
What crime, so oft the child of want! 
The blow that wakes a dastard’s fear— 
The fear that wakes a woman’s taunt! 
I seem to feel them now as if 
Some giant’s hand had launched them all 
In one huge knot, red, fiery hot, 
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I heard a mother chide her child 
| For craving what she could not give— 
I heard a husband, fierce and wild, 


Command his wife, that he might live, 
| To yield her honour !—Out, alas! 


I dare not tell the things I heard :— 
They hiss like adders in the grass, 
With venom in each word ! 


And every sight and sound of woe 








Upon my head to fall! 


Add to the burden on my breast,— 
Mine own sad weight of care, which no 
Kind hand hath power away to wrest! 
So, if my tongue speak bitter things 
To those around me, as to thee, 
I know that they will count the stings 
And pay them back to me! 


For them I care not! but thy heart 
Hath borne so meekly—ah! I’ve said 
That I would not one pang impart, 
Nor cause thee one more tear to shed :— 
Bear with me, then, if word or look 
Convey upbraidings never meant ; 
Thou canst not study Kindness’ book, 
And call it time mispent! 
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DOMESTIC. 

On the 10th of last month Parliament reas- | 
sembled, and the new Ministry at once com- 
menced work. In the House of Commons Lord | 
John Russell announced in the briefest possible | 
terms, the course of policy which the Government 
had determined to pursue. As was generally 
expected, the promised Reform Bill is to be put. 
off till next session, on the ground that, if now | 
introduced, it would engross the whole attention 
of the Legislature, to the exclusion of other im- 
portant subjects, which require immetliate con-— 
sideration. The delay, moreover, is requisite to 
vive time for preparing a measure of reform, | 
‘that shall prevent for many years to come, the | 
necessity of again legislating upon it.” But “im-'| 
mediately after the commencement of the next. 
session of Parliament, it will be the imperative | 
duty of the Government to introduce a measure 
upon this important subject.” The business with 
which the Government propose to occupy the pre- 
sent session comprises a bill to enable the Legis- | 
lature of Canada to dispose of the Clergy Reserves | 
in that colony; a pilotage bill, with other mea- 
sures for the benctit of the shipping interest; the 
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(removal of the Jewish disabilities; proposals 


tending to promote the cause of education, both 
in England and in Scotland ; a proposition respect- 
ing the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the discontinuance of transportation to Australia, 
and a change in the present system of secondary 
punishments; measures for the improvement of 
the law, and more especially one to settle finally, 
if possible, the “agitated question” of land-tenure 
in Ireland. If, moreover, the investigations of the 
election committees should shew that any measure 
is necessary for the prevention of bribery and 
corruption, an effort will be made to effect this 
object. The budget is to be brought forward im- 
mediately atter Easter; and this announcement 
was expressed in terms which seem to indicate 
that some attempt will be made to readjust the 
income-tax. 

This explanation of the Ministerial policy has, 
on the whole, been well received. The propriety 


of postponing the consideration of the proposed 
Reform Bill is generally admitted. This acqui- 
escence, however, docs not proceed from any lack 
of interest in the subject. At the general clection, 
and still more at the late re-clections, the public 
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focling on thispoint was manifested with a strength 
which evidently took some experienced politicians 
bv surprise. There could not be a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that the present political 
ealm results from popular indifference to the 
defects of our representative system. It arises, in 
part, from the confidence generally felt in the fair 
intentions of the present Ministers, and a conse- 
quent willingness to defer to their judgment in 
regard to the most suitable time for introducing 
the promised measure. But in part it must also 
be ascribed to the peculiar interest which foreign 
affairs possess at the present moment. ‘This in- 
terest is undoubtedly greater, for the people of 
this country, than it has been at any former period 
since the close of the last European war. In and 


out of Parliament, discussions relative to questions | 


of national defence, of foreign policy, and of poli- 
tical or religious sympathy with the oppressed 
people of various continental states, take prece- 
dence of all others. The differences of opinion on 
these points serve rather to increase than to dimi- 


nish the interest which is felt in them. While | 


the public mind is engrossed with these extra- 
neous topics, it is clear that questions of domestic 
licy cannot receive that amount of attention 
which they would obtain under ordinary cireum- 
stances. Considering the rapid changes which 
have taken place within the last few months, not 
only on the Continent, but in the state of opinion 
at home, there is reason to expect that before the 
close of the year all apprehensions of a collision 
with any foreign power will have subsided; and 


it is by no means unlikely that the re-establish. | 


ment of constitutional liberty in France may come, 
by that time, to lend an additional impulse to the 
demand for renresentative reform in this cowitry. 

The various subjects with which the Govern- 
ment propose to deal, will certainly afford ample 
work for the session. One of them—the question 
of national education—is not less important than 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. The 
result, however, will probably show that any 
great improvement in the existing educational 
system must follow a reform in the representa- 
tion, instead of preceding it. There can be no 
doubt that the members of the present Adminis- 
tration are sincere in their desire to promote the 
cause of education; and, probably, a majority of 
the House of Commons would support them in 
carrying a much more comprehensive measure 
than has yet been attempted. But this majority 
will be too small, and its support too feeble, to 
overcome the opposition which must be expected 
in the other branch of the Legislature. A re- 
markabic foretaste of what may be expected from 
that quarter has already been given. Lord John 
tussell, in announcing the intended disconti- 
nuance of convict transportation, justly observed, 
that this determination would render the diffu- 
sion of education among the people more neces- 
sary than ever, as a means of preventing crime. 
No sooner, however, was this proposition an- 
nounced, than the alarm in the Upper House was 
vividly manifested, and with evident reason. If 
all criminals are to be retained in this country, it 
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is quite clear that, as Lord John Russell intimated, 

a thorough system of national education will be- 

come a ne essity. But when the people of Great 

Britain are all as well educated as those of Germany 

or the United States, what will become of the 

Game Laws ?—of the Law of Entail ?—of the pri- 

vilege of Primogeniture 3—and of other equally 

‘unjust and unreasonable laws? So strongly were 

their lordships’ minds agitated by the vague 
presentiment of coming evil, that the Duke of 
Neweastle was obliged to soothe them by the 
assurance that the Government did not propose to 
put a stop to transportation altogether, but only 
to discontinue it to Van Diemen’s Land. Convicts 
will still be sent to Western Australia for a 
limited time, as a means of “ benetiting the 
colonists!’ That so enlightened a statesman as 
the Duke of Neweastle can believe that this per- 
-nicious and corrupting system will really benefit 
the colonists, is quite ineredible. The phrase wes 
evidently given at random. But it 1s elear that 
| Ministers are not prepared at present to press 
‘any measure which ts likely to meet with a 
decided opposition in the House of Lords. Under 
present circumstances, and until the tims eomes 
| for bringing forward the Reform Bill, this cautious 
policy is perhaps judicious. But, at the samo 
itime, it evidently tends to diminish the likes 


' lihood that any very beneticial legislation will be 
| achieved during the present session. 
| COLONTES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
| , Pegu has been annexed, by Vie pega proclama- 
tion, to our East Indian dominions, and the Bur- 
mese monarch has been warned that unless he 
| submits quictly to this arrane ment,—which he 
is not at all likely to do,—the remainder of his 
| kingdom will share the same fate. It may, then 
be taken for granted that within a brief period 
the whole of Burmah will be under British rule. 
A great diversity of opinion prevails in reference 
to the propriety and utility of this procedure. 
Some object to it because the country Is likely to 
prove an unprofitable acquisition, being probably 
too poor to defray the CX] nse of its civil ad- 
ministration, on the costly scale now customary in 
India. Others question the correctness of this 
conclusion, or maintain that, at all events, the 
benefits which the inhabitants will derive from 
our government should compensate for all other 
disadvantages. On the other hand, it is affirmed 
that our government in India is in reality go op- 
| pressive, and so obnoxious to the uatives, that 
| they are continually secking to escape from it into 
the territories of the few princes who still retain 
some authority. These are questions which it is 
most important to have decided; for it is clear 
that if we cannot make our government in the 
East more beneficial to the people than that of 
their native sovereigns, we have no business as 
rulers in that part of the world at all. The con- 
trary opinion may have prevailed in days when 
the slave-trade was a lawful and respectable branch 
of commerce ; but public sentiment will no longer 
tolerate any system which is believed to be based 
upon oppression. Unless the inquiries of the 
Committee on East Indian Government should 
x2 
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satisfy the country that our administration is|sion found so little credence either in or out of 
really advantageous to the people of India, it will! France. Nothing which Louis Napoleon can now 
be impossible for the existing system to be main-'| say will be believed on his mere assertion. Stil] 
tained. the earnestness with which he declares his peace- 
The evil consequences of the hasty and reckless ful intentions shows at least his conviction that 
manner in which emigration to the gold colonies |such a policy will be popular with the French 
has proceeded are beginning to manifest them- people. It is true that so long as he retains his 
sclves. Recent advices describe the condition of arbitrary power he must be a dangerous neighbour ; 
the newly-arrived emigrants in Melbourne as most but there is every reason to expect that if the 
deplorable. The town was already over-crowded. French people are left by foreign powers to deal 
Many were unable to procure lodgings, or even with him in their own way, their reviving spirit 
the humblest shelter; and not a few were depen- will before long put an end to that extraordinary 
dent on the charity of the inhabitants for the | condition of affairs in which this danger originates, 
means of subsistence. Yet new-comers were ar-| An abortive attempt at insurrection in Lombardy 
riving by hundreds, almost daily, to increase the has cost several lives, and has only served to 
destitute multitude. The knowledge of this state tighten the bonds of tyranny by which that un- 
of things ought at least to deter intending emi-| happy country is at once tortured and rendered 
grants in this country from directing their course helpless; but the cord, now strained to the utmost, 
to that colony at the present time. | will one day snap, and the prisoner be free. _ Italy 
FOREIGN. will yet recover that civic freedom, of which she 
The French Emperor has convened the puppets has twice, in distant ages, given the example to 
of his mock Parliament, and has repeated to them Europe. 
those pacific professions which on a former occa- | 
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Freedom and Independence for the Golden Lands of | rights he claims for the colonists be denied or 
the Light of the Colonies, and the) much longer delayed. We can see no cause for 
Interest of Britain and of the World. By Joux | seconding these alarms; the doctor's fears, or it 
I vMokE Lane, D.D., A.M. London: Longman, ‘'mav be his hopes have magnified events, and led 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 15852. Pye. ; : as 
An Historical and Statistical Account of New South | him to the expression of afalse prophecy. That these 
Wales ; ine luding a Visit to the Gold fieqgtons, and colonies, as well as others, have long been gricv- 
a Deseription of the Mines; with an Estimate of ously misgoverned we are perfectly aware ; but 
the probable Results of the Great Discovery. By | the career of misgovernment, we trust, is drawing 
Jousx Desmore Lane, D.D., A.M. Third Edition. to a close under the policy of the new Adminis- 
Bringing down the History of the Colony to the! tration. As to the advantages anticipated from 
First of July, 1892. In Two Volumes. London: the proposed independence of Australia, there is 
Longman and Co. 1852. no reason upon earth why those who are to reap 
Iw the first of these works Dr. Lang advocates the them should wait for that event—and judging 
separation of the Australian Colonies from the | from the thousands continually swarming to that 
parent state and their erection into an independent | favoured region, this opinion at least does not 
republic. After setting forth what he conceives | want countenance. 
to be the rights of the colonies, he proceeds to; The ‘“ Historical Statement’”’ is a new 4nd en- 
dispose of such objections as may be urged by larged edition of a work which has be n some 
parties opposed to their recognition. This he does years before the public, and which cont: ns some- 
in a very summary way and in a style of argu-/| thing like a history of the colony fro. the first 
ment much more acrimonious than convincing ;— | discovery of New Holland, at the comr.encement of 
in short we are not convinced by his reasoning of | the seventeenth century, down to last midsummer. 
»nything so much as of the danger of making a’ The first volume is divided into a series of records 
premature experiment under such sanguine and of the transactions as well of the people as their 
unrctlecting guidance. But, however, it appears | rulers, under the reigns of the several governors, 
further on, that no alternative is left to this | from Governor Phillip down to Governor Fitzroy, 
country but to submit to the loss of the colonies, which latter gentleman, especially, is not bound 
who will sever themselves from the mother in gratitude to compliment Mr. Lang upon his 


Australia : 


country without the sanction of the Home Go- 
yernment, if that is withheld much longer. The 
doctor declares that the discovery of the gold 
regions has virtually done the business already ; | 
and he hints darkly at symptoms of insurrection 
ready to burst forth into open rebellion should the 





labours. The materials for this history have been 
industriously collated, and judiciously made use 
of, and no circumstance of importance affecting the 
colony has been omitted. It is to be regretted, 
however, that so much space, or indeed any space 
at all, has been devoted to the perpetuation of 
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try and scandalous matters, for the gratification | 
of mere personal resentments. The republication, 
too, of the doctor’s libel upon Mr. Icely, for which 
he was fined and imprisoned in Australia, appears 
to us anything but prudent—seeing that from the 
writer’s own statement the publication was clearly 
unjustifiable in the first instance. From the many 
interesting particulars in the early history of the 
colony we extract the following account of the) 
last days of poor Muir, who, as every one knows, | 
was transported in 1793, by an illegal sentence of | 
the Scottish court, for attempting to procure a) 
reform in Parliament :— 





His case having excited a deep interest in America, the 
Otter, an American vessel bound for the north-west coast 
of that continent, was hired by certain gentlemen in 
Philadelphia or New York to touch at Port Jackson, for 
the express purpose of carrying him off from the colony. 
The plan proved successful; and, on effecting his escape, 
Mr. Muir left a letter to the Governor, stating that he 
did not intend to infringe the laws of his country by 
returning to Great Britain, but that he would endeavour 
to reach America, where he would practise as a barrister 
till the expiration of his sentence should allow of his 
returning to Scotland. The Otter was unfortunately 
wrecked on the west coast of America, to the northward 
of California; but Mr. Muir was fortunate enough, after 
suffering much hardship and privation, in travelling along 
the coast, to reach the city of Mexico, from whence he 
obtained a passage to Europe in a Spanish frigate. The 
frigate was fallen in with, however, by a British man of 
war, off Cadiz; and in the action that ensued and that 
issued in the capture of the frigate, Mr. Muir was dan- 
gerously wounded, part of his brain being actually shot 
away. In fhis condition, and when lying apparently 
dead on the deck of the frigate, he was accidentally 
recognised by a Scotch officer, who had previously known 
him, from a small pocket bible which had been given 
him hy his mother, and which he held in his hand with 
the grasp of death. The officer humanely concealed the 
circumstance, but had him conveyed to an hospital on the 
Spanish coast, where every attention was paid him, and 
where he recovered sufticiently to enable him to proceed 
to Paris, on the invitation of the French Government, 
where he was treated with the most marked attention. 
He died, however, shortly after—I believe in consequence 
of his wound, 


The second volume of the Historical Statement 
comprises the geography and physical character- 
i'tics of the country, its natural and agricultural 
productions, its population, its means of irrigation, 
its gold fields, and their social, moral, and political 
results—the prospects the country holds out to 
emigrants—the moral and religious condition of 
the inhabitants—the state of education—and the 
probable future of the colony. Upon all these 
topics the Doctor is well informed, and writes 
azreeably. He visits the diggings, graphically 
(l-seribes their labours, and reports the sermons 
which he preached to the diggers; and he supplies 
a vast deal of information calculated to be useful 
to intending emigrants. His hopes of success in 
the future appear, however, to be all bound up 
with his own plan for the immediate severance 
aud independence of his adopted country. If this 
be refused, insurrection and bloodshed, according 
to him, will speedily obtain it by force. 


Por (says he) with the large and somewhat question- 
«le addition that will ere long be made to our colonial 
population—Chartists in tens of thousands, from Bir- 
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mingham and elsewhere; French adventurers fresh fron 
the Barricades of Paris (!) with some {/ert cucrier, at 
their head, and sympathizers in whole troops from Cah 
fornia, with their bowie-knives and revolvers all ready— 
it will be comparatively easy, in the event of any such 
collision with the imbecile authorities of the Colony, as 
may occur at any moment, for a few able and determined 
men to bring the whole existing system of colomal 
usurpation and misgovernment to a sudden close. In 
that event, there are certain Acts of Parliament-—in 
cluding the so-called Constitutional Act of 1850, and 
Earl Grey's Squatting Act of 1846, with the Orders in 
Council, with which the latter Act was supplemented in 
1847—of which the colonists will in all likelihood make 
a public bonfire in the midst of their capital: and, as 
the hated Documents—the badges of an ignomimous 
bondage—crumple up and are annihilated in the flames, 
they will rend the welkin with their loud huzzas for the 
freedom and independence of Austraha. 


These volumes are characterized throughout by 
that acrid style of eloquence peculiar to the author, 
who appears never to be satisfied, unless he has 
everything his own way. He has laboured hard 
and suffered much, according to his own report, 
in the cause of Australia; but it is evident that 
his labours might have been much more efficicnt 
and his sufferings infinitely less, had he united 
the suaviter in modo, of which he appears to pos- 
sess not an atom, with the /fortiter in re. In 
that case his works need not have been overloaded 
with so much apologetic and egotistic matter, 
without which they would be all the more agree- 
able to the reader. 


Claverston. A Tale. Showing how there was a living 
Skeleton in James Nicol’s House ; how it haunted 
him; and how it was laid. By Cuas. Mircunir 
Cuartes. London: Saunders and Otley. 1553. 


THerkeE is no living English author, whatever 
his reputation, who need be ashamed of having 
written such a work as this. Not that it is by 
any means a finished production ; it was probably 
never intended as such; but as a sketch, it is ori- 
ginal and masterly in design, and in execution 
shows the vigour of a youthful artist confident in 
his powers and possessing powers worthy of his 
confidence. The “ Skeleton in the house ”’ is the 
remorseful consciousness of a deep and deadly 
crime committed in an hour of sore temptation— 
the fatal remembrance of which blasts the cntire 
life of the perpetrator, and blights for a time the 
cherished hopes of his only son. The spectre is 
laid by the kindly hand of a love more than sis- 
terly, pointing the sufferer to a Divine promise. 
The iniquities of the father are not visited upon 
the child, and he finds peace and happiness, where 
others find it, in the path of duty and the re- 
ciprocations of an honourable affection. ‘The story, 
which we need not repeat, is told in a manner 
exceedingly natural, occasionally humorous, and 
with a quiet sort of vivacity, characteristic of the 
writer. He touches incidentally upon various 


subjects, handling some with a cool kind of satire 
suggestive of a capability that way which it might 
not be desirable to provoke—and others with a 
discriminating judgment whose verdict there is no 
gainsaying. We shall give an example of both. 
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The following is a neat thrust at a well-known 
congregation of boobies and their leader: 

“Have you ever thought,” said De Laming. “what 
organs would be necessary for the digestion of that nu- 
triment; I mean, air? The creature subsisting on it can 
never, for instance, experience the delightful sensation of | 
Hunger. He must always be full, you know; for where | 
air is not, there is a vacuum, and if he were not fuil he | 
would collapse—wouldn't he?” . .. “I can’t answer,” I 
said; “IT never thought of the matter. But I have often | 
wondered what sort of mental digestive organs those peo- | 
ple have who feed their minds upon air; spiritual chame- | 
leons, you may call them. I was lately at a church- 
chapel near Rathbone-] lace, which was filled with such. | 
The minister pujfs himself to no end—the merest windbag 
on the town; and his crowded audience suck in his wind 
ns fast as they can get supplied with it. Can you explain | 
that? Can any human mind live on wind, and such | 
wind as his ?” | 

“T know the congregation you refer to,” said Emma. | 
“ But surely you would not consider their minds as living | 
at all. They only make believe todo it, just as their per- | 
furned preacher makes believe to think. The whole | 
thing is a sham.” 

The next extract on the Copyright question is 
worthy the attention of literary men. 

“What do you think, 
national copyright so much cla: 
land and America?” 

“Of course I'm for protecting our own authors,” 
answered. 

“Should younot put it the other way,’ exclaimed James 


said Emma, “of this inter- 
yured for between #ng 


he 


Nicol, from the other end of the room,... “and give 
American authors protection ?” 
é/ “What's that?’ cried De Laming. “ Proteet Ameri- 


cans and not ourselves?” 

* Hout, mon,” said Me Gregor, “ ye'll just go on wi’ 
yere freedoms and sacritices to foreigners till ye've nae- 
thing left ye to protect. What for Americans, and no 
us?” 

“T would have both protected,” he answered. “ But 
instead of ayitating to get protection for ourselves— 
I mean as a motive—I would rather put it the other 
way, and give them protection. Our authors care 
more for the English public than for any other, and 
if American writers were protected, their works would | 
not crowd our book-marts at absurdly cheap prices, 
or receive the preterence trom publis hers because the 
authors are not to be paid,—to the partial exclusion of 
English books. The same principle would doubtless 
operate beyond the Atlantic now that there are 
authors in America; but I say our real interests tell us 
to protect Americans here whether they reciprocate or 
not. Put us on equal terms with American writers, an: 
we don't muc h fear competition with them as regards our | 

} 
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own public.’ 


Few persons, we imagine, who have had any- 
thing to do with literature as a profession, will 
deny the practical value of the above suggestion. 
Since the advent of Uncle Tom, whose universal 
circulation must have diverted some tens of thou- 
sands of pounds from the pockets of English au- 
thors, everything American, no matter how 
or how rub bishy, i is caught up and published, be- | 
cause Uncle Tom has brought fifty new publishers 
into the market, not a tithe of whom ever intend 
to pay a penny for copyright. 

We must make room for another bricf extract, 
which will introduce the heroine of the story to 
the reader in her intelectual stature. 


good 


She had read much, and, far better, thoueht much. 
Her mind had turned the produce of other minds to its 
own uses; a reader's true business, It is not by cram- | 
understandiny. And she did hoi sept 


ming that we get 
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j tind free men to 


the 
| We are like engineers in a locomotive ; 


| notice that th 


‘of the plot, as in the execution ; 
many, 


dicate 





‘teaching becanse it was orthodox, or because it was ap. 


proved; she criticised everything in the true sense of the 
ge 1. She judged her authors, re-creating their thoughts, 

Nothing really lives but what first dies; the truths which 

are sown “ bare grain,” die in the soul, before they spring 
up into glorious harvest. And all sorts of authors had 
contributed their seeds to her-fertile mind. 

We spoke of this Roman non-catholicism, and she 
express d what had often occurred to me during the late 
excitement about the assumed ecclesiastical titles. 

‘It seems to me very humiliating,” she said, “ that 


| iter these last centuries of comparative intellectual inde. 


pendence, we are forced to bring out the very same 
weapons which our ancesters wielded against the king of 
darkness! A severe wound to intellectual pride, I think 
—it shows, I mean, that intellectual superiority does not 
necessarily imply spiritual superiority. What an anomaly, 
that this Roman machinery for destroying freedom should 
assist its efforts !” 

» here in London are living,” said James Nicol, “in 
very heart of the civilised and intellectual worl. 
but we have been 
engine, that we have forgotten to 
It is indeed humi- 


eV, 


30 absorbed with our 
e train is left behind. 


again, espec ‘ially when we find them in almost the same 
clothing as of old. But, if we had taken a little care 
with the couplers and the side-chains,—seen that the train 
‘astened to us, and the people speeding forward as 
ves, Rome would have been ‘ no-where,’ 
But a dray will beat an 


was / 
quickly as oursel 
in sporting phrase, long since. 
express if the engine has left it. Look at the ignorant 
herd that have run for refuge to Joe Smith. The fault 
is ours—who have neglected to educate the masses—who 
understand engine-driving, and only drive ourselves.” 


We may contrast this intellectual portrait of a 
young lady with a sketch in “body colours” of 
an old one. 


Mrs. De Laming was very ancient and very stout. 
° « Her face testified to apoplexy; her dump) 


arms, and hands, and neck, were all unanimously pro- 
phetic of apoplexy. Unless drowned, or run over, or cut 
otf in some other unnatural way, this would terminate her 
[ saw it at a glance. Her body was too big tor 

her hand when I shook it felt stitf and lumpy, 


Career, 
her skin ; 


| as though a tight cord round her arm kept the blood in 


it. t would have been a relief to have bled her. She 


| wore those wiry old grey curls at the sides of her forehead, 


which adorn none but the very oldest-fushioned of women 
now. I knew them to be false. She had a blue paper 
box for them, long, and like a coftiin. I knew all about 
them as well as if she had plucked off her dark cap, and 
showed me the machinery, or ordered the blue paper box 
to be brought down stairs. 


The faults in this most interesting story are 
chiefly those of hastiness as well in the formation 
but they are not 
or very great. There are a few characters 
and incidents too which have not much, if any- 
thing, to do with the progress of the drama; still 
they are not in the way, and though they might 
be spared we should not ourselves vote for their 
banishment. We know not whether “Claverston”’ 
will be extensively read; but we may safely pre- 
that those who read it once will be very 
like ly to read it twice. 


—_—-- 


| Tie Fine Arts, their Nature and Relations. By M. 
(301Z01 Translated, with the assistance of the 
Author, by Geroncre Grove. With Illustrations 


London: 


Drawn on Wo vl by George Schart, jun. 
Phomas Bosworth. 1855. 


A work upon the subject of art by such a writer 
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as M. Guizot, may be looked upon as a novelty in | 
literature; it does not, however, broach any nove! | 
views, nor does it enter very deeply into the mat- | 
ter, the writer being neither a connoisseur, in the | 
usual sense of the term, nor much of an enthu- | 
siast in the cause of art. He is simply a man of | 
genius fully susceptible of all such impressions as | 
genius in any walk is sure to make upon kindred | 
minds, and alive to the influences of beauty and | 
truth wherever found, and whether expressed to | 
the eye or suggested tothe intellect. This volume | 
consists principally of a series of ‘ Descriptive | 
Criticisms of Pictures of the Italian and French | 
Schools.” ‘These criticisms are very brief, and | 
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ofa painter’s art, we imagine, will a practical 
painter allow that the study of the antique has 
anything particular to do. The few paragraphs 
on the subject of engraving are to the purpose ; we 
extract one, which we commend to the perusal 
of all engaged in translating the works of the 
great masters, ancient or modern, into simple 
black and white, and which we should like to see 
attended to more than is the custom. 


Lastly, the engraver must especially endeavour to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar manner in 
Which each pelnter lay s onand distributes his colour, since 
on this will depend the particular character of each of his 
works; every one knows that the nature of the lights and 
shadows ofa picture is entirely changed by the colour 


some of them strike us, upon comparing them with | >": . hy Peep 
. : - ae oie cing more or less thickly laid on, or by a greater or less 
our recollections of the pictures of which they | degree of energy in the handling. Poussin must not be 
treat, as being remarkably just and correct as far! engraved in the same style as Caravaggio; and had 
us they £0; but they do not go tar enough, and | these masters even painted the same subject, after the 
sometimes remind one unpleasantly of George )same design, with the composition and expressions iden 
Robins and his catalogues rawsonnees, both in the | tical, engravings of the two pictures ought to present 
sa . very noticeable ditlerences. 

unqualified praise they bestow and the summary} ° 
manner in which itis served up. This objection,| This work is handsomely got up in a sort of 
however, is not to be applied to more than a few ;|semi-mediwval style, boldly printed in old- 
much valuable and interesting matter will be | fashioned type, and smacking of antiquity in the 
found, bearing upon the biography of many of the | aspect of its substantial binding. 
great painters andupon the histories of their most | —s 
remarkable productions; and much of the feeling | 
which the contemplation of their works never | 
fails to impart to the educated spectator, will be 
derived to the reader from the perusal of M. Gui- | ie nainw gig: 
zot’s remarks. In appreciating the merit of these, THE story of W cllington 8 life is such an extra- 
he will be assisted, in some degree, by the clever | ordinary romance in itself, that the more plainly 
illustrations in outline, in a bistre tint, most of | and succinctly it 1s told, the less smoke, as Mr. 
which are beautifully drawn, and which add, Kelly observes, 1S scattered about it, the More 
greatly to the utility of the work. We might marvellous and striking is the recital. We have 
reasonably demur to the extravagant commenda- | here a history of the acts of the deceased hero, 
tion of Lesueur, who is deserving of no such praise | drawn up for the CXPees perusal of boys, with 
as the author has bestowed; he might fairly rank | whom action is every thing, and who naturally 
as the Benjamin West of France, but need not | care more for what a great warrior does than Sr 
make his appearance at a tribunal where the, What all the world besides chooses to say about 
works of great artists are to be judged. his doings. Mr. Kelly’s narrative 1s not a mere 

M.Guizot’s criticisms are prefaced by a discourse | abbreviation of another man’s detailed history ; 
on painting, sculpture, and engraving, their rela- | but an admirable and well-considered biography, 
tions and differences. This, though excecdingly | carefully compiled trom the best | and most 
brief, is by far the most valuable part of the work, | authentic sources. The tule of war is told, as it 
and may be read with advantage by artists of all | ought to be told to youthful ears—without any 
grades, young and old. After adverting to the | harrowing details of bloodshed and misery, OD the 
idle but violent disputes which, in the Middle one hand, or false pictures of mulitary glory on 
Ages, distracted professors and students, in respect the other. Courage, honour, generosity, and 
of which was the nobler art, painting or sculp- high principle, these are what the story 1s de- 
ture, he proceeds to show where lie the true power signed to inculcate : and there are few boys but 
and scope of each; and, without pretending to will be the better for reading it. 
—— their respective claims to pre-eminence, | — 
sie ery an uly ht at | rac on he Pope Coton fr all Hor 
sculptures of Michael Angelo and others, upon the | By Haney ELLBON 3 Londen: T. ©. Boumy, 

ptures 0 vel Ang 1ers, UJ | Welbeck-street. 1852. 

productions of the Florentine school, and depre- | 
cates the practice of drawing too much from the We have had but small experience in horses, for 
antique, as tending to confound the principles of} which we are thankful, and cannot pretend to 
the two arts, which are, in all respects, separate judge critically of Harry’s ideas of condition ; but 
and distinct. He appears, however, to attach too his work is readable and amusing even for a true 
inuch importance to the effect ofa school of sculp- | keeper at home, who neither races, hunts, drives 
ture upon young painters, in supposing that it nor rides a hack. We derive from it the convic- 





by Warer k. 


A Life of Wellington for boys. 
London: 


Keviy. Llustrated by Jonn AbsoLon., 
Addey and Co., Old Bond-street. }835. 


will incapacitate them from giving relief to their | tion that horseflesh is a great mystery, which even 
fizures, and lead to an imperfect knowledge of Harry himself has not quite solved, however near 
perspective ; with neither of which departments | he may have arrived to the solution. 
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of the race-horse,the hunter, the ladies’ horse, the | The Charm. <A Book for Boys and Girls. Illustrated 
hack, the carriage-horse, and the cart-horse ; and| With more than One Hundred Engravings. Lon- 
parties interested in the management and condition| 40" : Addey and Co., Old Bond-street. 1853. 

of either, will find in his book some maxims; A reratty charming book crowded with capital 
worth attending to, the result, no doubt, of a! pictures and funny and entertaining stories, inter- 
pretty extensive stable experience. The book is | spersed with useful lessons in geography, ele- 
ulustrated with a brace of portraits, ‘ Fit to! mentary science, and natural history. This work 
look at,” and “ Fit to go,” representing the same | jis issued in numbers, and forms a child’s periodical, 
horse in different circumstances. replete with all that can interest and amuse a 


Rambles in an Old City; comprising Antiquarian, | 


Historical, Biographical, and Political Associations. 
By 5.8. Mappers. London: T. C. Newby, Wel- 
beck-street. 1853. 


Turis work is agreeably written, and contains a 
store of curious matters pleasant to read; but we 
fear that it hardly answers to its title, the ram- 
bles of the authoress consisting much more of re- 
searches among the old records, than of personal 
Visits to the streets, lanes, by-ways, and outskirts 
of the good old city of Norwich. It is probable 
that to the citizens themselves this may appear a 
recommendation rather than a defect; but to a 
stranger it must be tantalizing to find that having 
read this volume through, he has little, if any, 
more delinite notion of Norwich than he had 
before he opened it. The chapters on the Ca- 
thedral, the Castle, the Market-place, and the 
Guildhall, naturally lead us to expect something 
like pen-and-ink pictures of the several subjects; 
but from each and all the lady flies off at a tan- 
gent, pleasantly enough to be sure, and alights 
upon some old legend, historical event, or vanished 
superstition, not always too evidently connected 
with the subject supposed to be under hand. Nor- 
wich is rich in worthies ecclesiastical, literary, 
and artistic, and to some of these the authoress 
has done justice; but we miss from the list the 
great landscape-painter, Crome, who is as worthy 
to be remembered as any one of them, and whose 
reputation is worth that of fifty bishops, erudite 
and excellent though they be. 
of the comical Theodore, was a Norwich man; 


and we are told that, in the course of his life, he | 


composed two thousand four hundred songs, 
(where are they all?) one hundred and forty 
complete works or operas, and one oratorio, besides 


odes and emblems! Dr. Crotch was the great 


musical celebrity of Norwich: he was the son of 


a carpenter, and was a prodigy who played his 
first tune at the age of two years and three wecks. 
His lite and works are well known; he died in 
1847, at his son’s house in Taunton, where he 
spent the last years of his life. These details we 
gather from Mrs. Madders’ book, and they are 
given, be it noticed, under the head of ‘‘ Conven- 
tual Remains ;” from which the reader may per- 
ceive, that our authoress asserts her privilege, and 
talks of what she likes when and wherever she 
chooses. Still she gossips to some purpose or 


other amidst all her discursions, and one is con- 
tent to follow her to the end of the book, which 
finishes in burying Joseph John Gurney, and leaves 
the old ¢ity ina cloud almost as dense as that 
which overshadows it in the first chapter. 


Hook, the father | 


|child’s fancy, and yet serving, at the same time, 
'as a vehicle for solid instruction. It 1s to im- 
prove the mind and educate the eye rather than 
topamper the stomach; and we recommend parents 
to indulge their children by the gift of such books 
as this, in preference to seating them on the con- 
fectioner’s counter, with the affectionate design of 
destroying their digestion. They will find the 
‘‘ Charm” much more wholesome than jam asa 
diet, and the relish for it, in time, much more 
natural and durable. 


The Peak and the Plain: Scenes in Woodland, Field, 
and Mountain. By Spencer T. Hatt, the Sher- 
wood Forester. 
1853 

Ir we were disposed to institute a comparison 

between the various works descriptive of local 

scenery, and its magical and clevating influence 
upon the mind and feelings, which have been at 
various times offered to our notice, perhaps we 
might rank this fascinating volume as the very 
first of them all. The Forester is a true son of 
the forest and the field, the hedge-rows and green 
lanes, the rocky peak and the barren moor; and 
he is never so happy or so eloquent, or so much 
himself, as when the deep shadow of the woods is 
upon him, or the voice of the torrent is sounding 
in his ears, or the wild winds scatter the dun 
clouds around him as he stands upon the rugged 
crag of some lofty Tor, with the broad lands of 

Old England spotted with her busy towns, her 

peaceful hamlets, her lone farm-steads, her baro- 

‘nial halls, and her humble cottages, mapped out 

at his feet. All these are a part of himself, and 

the best part—they have entered into his soul, and 

/made it what it is, tender and loving, and truth- 

ful, and sensitive as the aspen leaf to the gentlest 

breath of heaven. He is one of nature’s free- 
masons, and knows all her secret signs—one of 
her high priests who is at home in her innermost 
shrines, where he pays his vows and calls upon 

‘his fellows to pay theirs. He is her poet and sings 

her praises—and her champion, too, who vindi- 

‘cates her right. He will not crush the life out 

of an old legend for the sake of showing his 

learning—though he has it to show—any more 
than he would wound a brother with the shafts 
bey wit, for the sake of showing that. He loves 
all things—the loveliest most, and paints them in 
beautiful pictures, fit to be hung up in the gal- 
leries of memory. We feel strongly tempted to 
extract some of these word-limnings, and are only 
deterred from doing so by the conviction that we 
should do them an injury by detaching them from 
the position they occupy in the book. The vo- 
jlume consists of a number of brief sketches, 
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drawn faithfully from the life—treating of a 
at variety of subjects, which may all be com- | 
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are likely to get it. 
likely that the rate of interest will not recede much; 
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On the other hand, it is 


prised under the head of ‘Landscapes with! while money is abundant it will rarely rise very 


figures,’ and interspersed with many admirable | 

vems, not a few of which are already familiar to 
us. The lover of nature will be glad of the! 
Forester’s guidance over Peak and Plain, and 
will rejoice with him to 


Move along the shades 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods. 





Remarks on the Production of the Precious Metals, 
andl on the Depreciation of Gold. By Mons. 
CHevaLiER. ‘Translated by D. F. Campbell, Esq. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853. 
Oxe would imagine that nothing could be 


plainer than the truth of the commercial axiom, 
that when a commodity is abundant it must 
necessarily be cheap, whatever be the nature of 
that commodity, and its real or conventional 
value. There can be no natural law which ex- 
empts any one thing from the operation of this 
rule; nor is it to be expected that gold, because 
it happens to be the standard of value in this 
country, shall not, like other things, suffer depre- 
ciation when the market is overgorged with it. 
This, at any rate, is the common sense view of the 
question, and thougha great deal of ingenious argu- 
ment has been adduced, to prove that the appre- 
hensions to which such a view naturally gives 
rise are unfounded or premature, yet that portion 
of the public whose property 1s money in some 
shape or other, and therefore gold, are far trom 
being at ease on the matter. Mr. Campbell, after 
a prolonged and careful investigation on the sub- 
ject, has come to the conclusion that the supplies 
of gold now pouring into Europe must at an early 
period occasion an immense rise in the price of all 
commodities, which is tantamount to an immense 
depreciation in the value of gold. This is the 
conclusion enounced by M. Chevalier in a work 
as yet unpublished, a portion of which Mr. 
Campbell, having had it placed at his disposal, 
translated in support of his own views, and for 
the benetit of the public. We believe that so far 
both he and M. Chevalier are right; but in pur- 
suing the argument of the French writer to its 
logical conclusions, Mr. Campbell may not be so 
correct. It is his opinion, for instance, that since 





all persons whose capital is money, will, through 
the influx of gold, be in the condition of the dealer | 
who keeps on hand a stock of some commodity | 
which is constantly deteriorating, they will, to | 
compensate themselves, find it necessary to exact 


high—but since with plenteous capital there is 
generally commercial activity, the spirit of specu- 


lation will prevent its falling very low. 

Mr. Campbell has executed his translation ex- 
tremely well. We have not room even for an 
analysis of M. Chevalier’s argument; but we ex- 
tract one passage of pertinent value for the sake 
of our readers, most of whom will be interested in 
its contents. 


The aim of the Bank of England at present, and of the 
holders of the precious metals at all times, is to put into 
circulation the gold or silver in their coffers; but the 
coin which circulates in a country has natural limits, 
provided the metal or metals of which it is composed 
remain unchanged in value. The metallic circulation, 
practically, bears a certain proportion to the mass of 
business transacted. All beyond that is redundant, and 
the current of business throws it back into its natural 
reservoirs, Which in our days are the public banks. A 
fall in the value of the precious metals is the only means 
by which the augmented mass of them can remain per- 
manently in circulation. And this problem is now about 
to be solved before our eyes. Suppose the mass of busi 
ness transactions to be twenty milliards, and the coin 
required therefore to be only one-tenth of that sum, any 
vreater quantity of coin you may put into circulation will 
not possess in relation to the mass of exchangeable com- 
modities, a higher value than that now possessed by the 
two milliards of coin. In vain will you add one half to 
the circulation, and increase it from two to three mil- 
liards, that is to say, it the coin be silver, from nine 
million kilogrammes to thirteen and a half million 
kilogrammes; your thirteen and a half million kilo- 
grammes will only command in commodities of every 
kind the same quantity as was formerly exchanged for 
nine million kilogrammes. Let us imagine, for example, 
that some morning every housewife on her way to market 
at Paris, were to find in her purse three instead of the 
two tive-frane pieces with which she had supplied herself 
for the morning's purchases, and that she proceeded to 
market resolved to spend the whole; that all of them 
acted in this respect alike, and that they found at the 
market only the usual supply of vegetables and other pro- 
visions; her three pieces would go no farther than the 
two would have gone; she would be obliged to pay for 
everything one half more than usual, and after having 
laid out the entire fifteen frances, she would return home 
with precisely the same quantity of provisions as if no 
addition had been made to her purse. This familiar 
illustration conveys a tolerably correct idea of the effect 
produced when fresh and copious supplies of the precious 
metal augment the quantity of coin in circulation. 


The Sexuality of Nature. An Essay, proposing to 
show that Sex and the Marriage Union are uni- 
versal principles—fundamental alike in Physics, 
Physiology and Psychology. By L. H. Gratnxpon. 
London: Pitman. Manchester: Fletcher and Tubbs, 
1853. 


a higher rate of interest; and he expresses his| Turs is a very clever and still more fanciful 
conviction that the rate of interest in this country | treatise upon a subject on which ingenious and 
is far more likely to advance than recede. Now, imaginative minds, from the days of Homer to 
considering that, fast as the gold comes into this our own, have occasionally delighted to disport 
country, it does not in any great degree come into themselves. Perhaps Mr. Grindon is the first 
circulation, but goes mostly into the cellars of philosopher who has published the banns of mar- 
the Bank, increasing the store of capital which riage between the universal ‘dualism that bisects 
will have to compete for employment, and must Nature,” and brought all matter organic and in- 
come into use upon easy terms, or not at all; we organic, and all spirit too, into the charmed circle 
do not see, however necessary it may be for capi- of holy matrimony. According to him, not only 


, 


talists to exact a higher rate of interest, that they | have plants their loves, as Darwin teaches, but 
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ores, and earths, alkalines and oxides Te Wedded 
vorced 


in affectionate embrace, and are only to be a. 
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himself—but wé can promise the reader who shal] 
give it his attention, matter for pleasant and pro- 


with difficulty by the tormenting processes © titable reflection. 


analytical chemistry—their ecclesiastical court. 
Oxygen is a terrible polygamist, whose concubines 
are legion, and whose offspring everywhere is 
Heat. Light is another, and his offspring is 
Colour, whose mother is matter. Old ocean, again, 
is the father of all production and the husband of 
mother earth. Further, the Divine nature is 
itself dual: in the language of the old Greek 
hymn— 

Zevce aipony yévero. Zevs apjiporoc txXero vigign, 
being a union or marriage of perfect wisdom and 
pertect goodness. Setting out with these fine and 
truth-fraught fancies, our author discourses plea- 
santly and learnedly on the human character, the 
soul, the body, language, music, ideas, beauty and 
morals. On the subject of language he says :— 


The sexual character of words is one of the most 
beautiful and recondite subjects of philosophy. It is 
foretold even in their elements. The hard sturdy con- 
sonants are masculine; the delicate musical vowels are 
feminine. As man needs woman's aid to fulfil his noble 
nature, so does the consonant need the auxiliary vowel 
in order to be uttered; and as the woman without man 
is destitute of her stay and strength, so is the unmarried 
vowel rarely more than a thoughtless interjection. .... 
As with the near equality in numbers of men and women, 
so again, when properly discriminated, with the numbers 
of each class or sex of sounds. .... A philosophic ana- 
lysis of all the sounds which have been ascertained to 
occur in human speech shows that there are about twenty- 
four vowel sounds, and twenty-four consonants ; the Eng- 
lish language using eighteen of the former and twenty- 
one of the latter. Certainly, the intermediate shades of 
sound are countless, but the types or distinct forms do not 
exceed the number above stated. .... On the propor- 
tions in which vowels and consonants enter into words 
depends much of the euphony of languages. .... The 
most impressive languages in point of sound, will pro 
bably always be found, on a phonetic analysis of their 
elementary composition, to be those wherein the two 
ingredients are nicely balanced. 


We add a passage on Ideas :— 


All our ideas come of marriages; ideas being the fruit 
of the communion of the soul, through the media of the 
senses, with the forms and the phenomena of the ex- 


-_-- 


1592. 


| The Plaint of Freedom. 


“Svcn is the title of a work in small quarto, and 
bound in cream-coloured vellum, which, without 
'the name of cither author or publisher, has found 
its way to ourdesk. It is dedicated to the memory 
of Milton, whose voice the author, sitting in the 
shadow of his sepulchre, aspires to echo. 
Methought thy very clay 
Might tune the thinnest pipe of prass, 





To tell the free winds as they pass, 
How England lets thy grave decay. 


How o'er it things abhorr'd of light 
Crawl hideously, and wortus obscene ; 
And daily trampings of the mean 

Would hide the epitaph of might— 


Thy prophet mantle who may wear ? 
Yet from thy car of splendour throw 
One spark on me: my song shall flow 
Voleano-voiced, for ald to hear. 
It must be confessed that the plaint which follows, 
if not actually uttered with the voice of a volcano, 
and though not tinged with any excess of loyalty, 
is to arather startling effect. Freedom, intent upon 
stirring up Old England to do something—though 
what she is to do is not very plain—makes this 
bold demand: 
What waitest thou? ‘Till Cossack feet 
Spur thy slow courage ; till the war— 
Our sires had led to Trafalgar— 
Back desperately from street to street ? 


Till London croucheth to its doom; 
When strangers stepping through our walls, 
Chant French Te Deums ii Saint Paul's, 
And pile their arms on Nelson's tomb? 


What sloth of heart, or brain, or limb, 
What count of fears, what doubt of right, 
Hath hid thy spirit in this night, 

Whose clouds thy starriest honours dim ? 


Can Wickcliffe’s heirs permit the Dope ? 
May Cromwell's leges court the ‘Tsar? 





ternal world. Ideas are not the result of thought, but its 
subject-matter; for there can be no thought without the 
antecedent acquisition of ideas whereon the thinking 
powers can employ themselves. Ideas are the property of 
the intellect, as feelings or emotions are of the affections. 
Hence their very name, which is founded on the cor- 
respondence of the intellect with the eve; just as it is 
with the ear, that the affections are in chief correspond- 
ence, so beautifully verified by music. Literally, an 
“idea” is “ something seen,” and its primitive, physical, 
sense, which is the key to all subsequent ones, denoted the 
exterior configuration of things, as viewed by the bodily 
sight. Well-known and striking illustrations of this primi- 
tive sense, are Pindar’s i€éa re KaXOv “ beautiful in shape,” 
Aristophanes’ (Bavarac iceate * immortal forins,” and 
the phrase in St. Matthew's Gospel, iv ce wy icéa 

avrov we aaorpary, “his countenance was like light 

ning.” Similar uses of it are not unfrequent in the) 
English literature of the 16th century. 


a ee ———EEE 


In the present utilitarian age it is doubtful 
whether the ‘“ Sexuality of Nature” will become 
extensively popular, since the use of the study is | 
not very clearly made out, even by the author | 


Or Alfred's lineage shrink from war, 
With shameful peace for only hope? 


And yet thy sword, a liar’s tongue, 
Thy highest faith some trick of trade,— 
What marvel England’s name is made 
A synonym for coward wrong ? 


The land that boldly ju Ieed a king, 
And slew the traitor for his crimes, 
Now stoopeth to the poorest mimes 

Of Tyranny—an abject thing, 


No wonder that thou dar’st not pile 
My beacon fire: 'twould licht the world 
To see the hydra-slavery curled 

In thine own heart, unhappy Isle! 


The town is thick with loathsome graves; 
Yon fence that girds a thousand fis lds, 
Shuts out the ser{s—their harvest vields 

No harvest unto landless slaves. ° 


The weaver starveth at his loom: 
The reaper faints for lack of bread : 
While age may nowhere lay its head: 
D crepit childhood hath no bloon 
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O, English girl, unsexed with toil! 
O, Enghsh matron, gaunt and wild, 
That starest on thy strangled child,— 
And there is none to loose the coil! 


And ©, thou son and sire of woes, 
Whose steps are shadowed by despair,— 
Thou palsied beggar, trampled where 
Our Hampden grappled with his foes! 


The circled honour and the place 
Of genius stolen by the mean: 

What poor weak parody of a Queen 

Insults the Elizabethan race! 

A peerage—traflic’s motley throng ! 

A Church,—where prelates build their styes! 
And courts of law.—where Jefferies 

Remains a precedent for wrong! 

And in the halls where Vane was heard 
Some rascal shopman (!) drunken-brave, 
Babbling of State, while fool and knave 

Applaud a lie in every word! 

A people: thousands crowd the streets, 
Exclaiming—Freedom! let thy grace 
Be given us in the market-place, 

Where slave his fellow coward meets! 

So realms are colonized with thieves, 
Despite the moss-grown hearths at home ; 
And starved men through the bleak world 

roan, 

That native fields may fatten beeves. 


We did not imagine Freedom was such a virago 
as to talk thus wildly. After more to the same 
purpose, she invokes ‘‘ the ghosts of buried days,”’ 
by way of imparting a little life to the dead pre- 
sent—and gives us a series of metrical ovations to 
all the old British worthies from Caractacus to 
Tom Paine(!) Of these, the following are the 
best :— 
SIR JOWUN ELIOT. 


As one who climbs from stair to stair— 
For narrow is the way and steep— 
Until he heads the topmost keep, 

And plants his victor standard there,— 


So boldness steps from age to age— 
Built Titan-like, hill crowning hill— 
And stands, and with o’ertoweriig will, 

Throws into heaven a champion's gage, 


So clomb the dawn ere day bevan: 
So Eliot reacheth to his tower, 
Proclaiming thence with herald power 
The coming monarchy of man. 


Brave prisoner—Quail, thou crowned lic! 
sefore that proudly wasted face; 
The tirin lips asking but one grace— 
“A little air for strength to die.” 


VANE—SYDNEY—RUSSELL. 
‘Lhe fire is out: Vane’s life-blood poured 
Upon the scattered altar-stones : 
And ribalds desecrate the bones 
Of men whom courage had adored. 


And on the martyr’s bloody sod 

Shame’s revellers foot the embers out,— 

Save where, escaped the darkening rout, 
‘Two souls flash upwards unto God ; 
A Russell pleading for the right 

Of bate with tyrannic laws ; 

A Sydney for the “ good old cause 
Republican.—And all is night. 


A night to make the brave despair : 

For Circe’s bastard hath regained 

His wand; and England sits enchained 
Vlague-smitten, stark, with borrent hair. 


; We know nothing of the author of these lines, but 
it needs no conjuror to guess that he is a young 
hand who has yet his craft to learn and his judg- 
ment to enlighten. Power of a certain sort he 
possesses, and dreams possibly that he is wielding 
a two-handed sword with the vigour of a Baresark 
against established iniquities—never suspecting 
that it is nothing but a large barn flail he is 
flourishing so valiantly about his head, and that 
of the hard knocks he deals the greatest part will 
fall to his own share. 


| The Future; or things coming on the Earth. In 
Letters to a Friend. By Josuva Evisua Free- 
MAN. London: Ward and Co. 1853. 


Mr. Freeman looks for an individual antichrist, 
and recognises indications of his speedy approach ; 
he foresees his destruction too by an overwhelm- 
‘ing demonstration of physical force exerted by the 
Divine Vengeance. Babylon the Great-—whether 
ancient Babylon re stored, or Constantinople, or 
London, or Papal Rome, the author is by no means 
certain—is to be destroyed with him; and then 
comes a new earth—an earth without a curse, 
and a millennium of universal peace. He may be 
quite right, for aught we know; we do not under- 
take to pronounce a verdict. 





Father Reeves, the Methodist Class La adler. by he p- 
warRD Corpreroy. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 185°. 





Tuts is an unpretending memoir of a very remark- 
able man, who, born in an humble rank, devoted 
‘the whole leisure of a long life,—leisure saved 
froin the intervals of hard labour—to the good of 
his fellow creatures. He did, from religious con- 
| Viction, What no man urged by a less powerful 
motive is ever found to do; he literally gave up 
himself for the benefit of others; he never earned 
jinore than forty shillings a week, and often not 
(twenty, yet he gave up a shilling a day in order 
'to make time to visit and console the poor of the 
| populous district of Lambeth. Of these visits he 
made some 13,000 in the course of twenty-six 
years, and he carried them on to the last weck of 
his life. There is a grandeur in the spectacle 
‘which such a career presents not to be met with 
‘in any other, be it what it may; and weare glad 
j that this little memorial of the good man’s life has 
| been so worthily written; it may serve to teach 
the world a lesson of goodness which it is generally 
slow to learn. Poor Father Reeves, it appears, 
was killed in the streets by an over-driven ox, so 
'that he was in some sort a Smithfield martyr. In 
strict justice the Corporation of London ought 
‘to meet all such casualties in their own persons. 
“We could have better spared an alderman.” 


14 Children's Summer. Eleven Etchings on Steel, 
by kK. V. B. Illustrated in Prose and Rhyme, by 
M.L. Bo and W. M.C. London: Addey and Co. 

| 21, Old Bond Street. 1854, 


Turse etchings are finished productions of ve 
extraordinary merit and beauty. They consist of 
a series of simple compositions in which children, 
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from two or three to six years of age are admirably 
grouped toge ‘ther in the enjoyment of such pleasures 
as a summer’s day ramble affords. They are drawn 
with singular boldness and at the same time with 
a delicacy aud feeling rarely equalled. Perhaps 


the most excellent group of all is the young hay- | 


makers, which in the hands of such an artist as | 
Collins would make a noble picture. ‘‘ Home- | 
ward Bound” again is another charming subject | 
for the canvas—and so is the ‘‘ Flower Garden ; 
the artist who has designed these may win a bril- 
liant reputation whenever he shall choose to 
clothe his ideas in colour. It is hardly fair to ex- 
pect that the literature of this book should be on. 
a level with its unrivalled pictures. It is not, 
however, unworthy of them, as the following 
extract will suffice to show :— 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Two children wander, hand in hand entwined, 
On scented turf, and where the laughing flowers 
Dye with rich sunset hues the beds and bowers, 
And touc th with perfume every loitering wind. 

Q ye! to whom the elements are kind! 

Fair boy! whom graceful fancies fairer make, 
Fair girl! whom never earnest smiles forsake ; 
What happier, holier lovers can we find? 

Pause in your play, and be eternal now! 

Still mix your hair where golden sunlight gleams 
O'er peach-like cheeks, amid the lustrous glow 
Of eyes like two blue heavens in sleepy streams! 
We gauze; the earlier Eden blooms below, 

The loves of angels are no longer dreams. 





Sunday and the Sabbath: or the Reasons for identi- 
fying the Lord’s Day of the Apostles with the Sab- 
bath of Moses. By W. H. Jounstonr, M.A. 
London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 1853 


Tats little work presents a candid, impartial, and | 
fairly-reasoned argument on the subject of the! 
Sabbath question which is just now so much a 


matter of debate. The author shows that the! 


Mosaic Sabbath was a day of rest only, and not of 
religious worship, and that its violation consisted | 
not in neglecting the duties of the synagogue, but | 
in the pe rforming of any kind of work. He shows, 
what is plainly unde niable, that Christ never abro- | 
gated this Sabbath, but on the contrary honoured 
and observed it. With regard to the practice of, 
the early Christians he adduces evidence to prove | 


that those of them who were Jews observed the | 
Mosaic Sabbath in the same way that Christ h: ad | 


| contrary the obligation of its observance is binding 
as ever, and must remain so so long as Christian 
worship is a duty. We must refer the reader to 
'the work itself for the we ighty reasons by which 
these conclusions are enforc ed,” as it would be fo. 
reign to our general purpose to cite them here ; if 
‘he be at all ‘interested in the question, he may 
| re: ip some satisfaction upon finding it here treated 
in an original vein, and in a truly catholic spirit. 
| Some of the writer's remarks, in the concluding 
part of his work, on the subject of opening the 
Crystal Palace and Grounds on the Sunday after- 
/noon, may be read with advantage just now by all 
| parties concerned. 





Essays on Political Feonomy. By the late M. Fre- 
pertc Bastiat, Meinber of _ Institute of France, 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopseate 
Without. 1853. 


| Or all foreign writers on Political Economy, M. 
Bastiat was the most intelligible, clear, and prac- 
tical. It is to the efforts of his pen and to the 
‘sound economic philosophy which by his reg © 
|mode of treatment he rendered familiar to his 
countrymen, that France in a great measure owes 
‘her delivery from protectionist fallacies and soci- 
alist delusions. He stripped the absurdities of 
Proudhon, Louis Blane, and the political mystics 
of a prior generation of the sophistry which dis- 
| guised them, and laid their foul and disgusting 

cnormities bare to the common-sense of the com- 
mon people. He reduced the true principles of 
law and government to the comprehension of the 
day labourer, and showed how little of legislative 
interference was necessary to ensure the prosperity 
‘of the common interest. His works are looked 








(upon as a kind of class-book by English commer- 
| cialists,—and they ought to be atte ntively studied 


by all wis would learn the true function of v0- 
-vernment in regard to commerce. The volume 


| betore us contains the five well-known and admi- 
irable essays : 
iis Seen and That which is not Seen—Government 


Capital and Interest—That which 


,— What ismoney—The Law. We commend their 

verusal, and their possession, to our readers, feel- 
‘ing well assured that no man will regret their 
| purchase, or fail to recur to them frequently with 
both pleasure and profit. 


done; that the Gentile Christians observed no d: ay | | The Ghost of Junius. By Frascis Ayenst. London: 


of rest whatever, and that Christians of all kinds 


kept the first day of the week as a prayer-day de 4 


voted to worship, and that they did this with the 
sanction of the apostles and probably with that of | 
Christ himself; and that it was not until the 
church was recognised by the state, that a certain 
degree of abstinence from work was _ rendered 
compulsory by the imperial edict of Constantine 
—sabbatizing being regarded up to that time as a 


Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, 1853. 


We have here a rather remarkable pamphlet upon 
a subject which has puzzled the literati of three- 
/quarters of a century. Mr. Ayerst attempts to 
show that the author ship of the celebrated letters 


of Junius is deducible from a single letter written 


by Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert Ric h. Bart., and ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. Lord V lsoount Barring- 


| ton, in 1775-6. The strength of his argument lies 


peculiarly Jewish custom. Admitting these things, in a supposed similarity of style and certain pecu- 


he yet affirms that the law of the Sabbath has 
not ceased because the institutes of Moses have 
been suspended and because the first Gentile 
disciples, being many of them slaves subject to. 
heathen masters, could not sabbatize. On the 


liarities of phraseology, and of irony observable in 
the compositions of the Baronet and of Junius. It 


‘appears to us that the author makes out no very 


strong case; there are some points of similarity 


| —points too not casily to be paralleled in the 
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works of other writers—yet after having read the 


yassages carefully, as they are here arranged in | 


columns, it is very difficult to imagine that Rich 
was Junius. But we leave the verdict to the 
public. 





Wellington: A Lecture, by the Rev. Joun CumMina, 
D.D. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. 


Ture has been no memorial of the great Duke, 
among’ the almost countless number which have 


issued 1vom the press, so well adapted for the peru- | 


sal of young men entering into life as this small 


and unpretending volume. Brief as it is, it is a, 


noble biog ‘aphy, not a record of the outer life and 

acts—Dbut o1” the inner life and spirit of the true 

hero whose loss we mourn. ‘There are a hundred 

“lives? of Welfington yet to come, and many a 

bulky tome, big yvith his deeds of arms and his 

wisdom in council, has yet to be written; but the 
future biographer will not add much if anything 
to the mental stature of the man, as he stands here 
in the true dignity and grandeur of his moral na- 
ture. We are struck as we read this masterly 
delineation of a gve:‘t and simple mind, with the 
thought—How few are the men who have figured 
in the fiery history .o1 warfare whose motives 
would bear the test here epplied to Wellington ? 
Having named Washington a.nd Fairfax, and a few 
other noble names, the list is eomplete. Dr. Cum- 
ming has recognised the true no. ility of his hero, 
and exhibited him ina light in whch his example 
may be most extensively useful. Wellington was 
the prophet of duty, and pointed the Way, more 
than any other man, to solid renown theugh the 
arduous path of difficulty and discourag.ment. 

His example will not be lost—‘ though decd he 

yet speaketh’ and shall speak to generations yet to 

come of the virtue of self-reliance and the heroism 
that dwells in persevering fortitude. 

A Scheme of Direct Taxation for 1853. By JELINGER 
Syuons, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Parker 
and Son, 445, West Strand. 1853. 

Tuts is an extremely well-written and well-rea- 

soned pamphlet upon a subject of great and in- 

creasing interest, and is worthy of a muck more 
extensive consideration than we have at present 


space to allot to it. That our whole system of 


taxation requires complete revision and re-fo,ma- 
tion, men of all parties in politics are more or sess 


disposed to allow. Mr. Symons has made himself 


master of the topic, and in this essay has struc.& 
out some original views well deserving of serious 
attention on the part of the legislature ; he has 
further exposed some remarkable fallacies in the 
published opinions of the greatest economists of 
the day—fallacics startling from their evident 
puerility, combined with the fact of their being 
enbraced and promulgated by men who have 
take. the first rank as political philosophers. We 
must ~nudeavour, as briefly as possible, to afford 
the reaacr some idea of the contents of this pam- 
phlet. Srarting with a glance at the Budget of 
1852, Mr. S vmons recapitulates some well-known 
truths in reference to increase of revenue from 


| decreased taxes ; he then shows the practical folly 
‘of customs and excise duties, and exposes the 
| viciousness of the arguments by which they are 
lsought to be maintained. Under the head of 
1“ Direct Taxes’? he shows the operation which 
‘these would necessarily have were all indirect 
'taxes abolished. For very good and sutticient rea- 
‘sons which he gathers from a consideration of the 
self-equalizing incidence of taxes, he would tax all 
incomes above £50 and except those below it ; be- 
cause there would be great difficulty in ascertain- 


ing their amount and collecting the tax. He would 
also exempt the wages of labour on the same 
ground—not that he deems that labour should be 
exempt from tax; the poor is bound to pay his 
share as well as the rich; and by the lowering 
of wages which would follow upon the transfer- 
‘ence of the taxes to the non-labouring classes, he 
would pay it. Thus 

the poor will not benefit at all at the expense of the rich, 
but both classes, and all classes will, as they have all 
along done, share the burden, with this single ditference 
—that by removing the imposition of taxes from con- 
sumption to income and property, and thus relinquish- 
ing indirect for direct taxation, a material saving will be 
effected in the cost of collection and in the amount re- 
quired. That manifold hindrances to industrial enter- 
prises, alike vexatious and costly, arising from the multi- 
tude of petty imposts, will be removed, greatly to the 
benefit of commerce: while the abolition of ell customs 
and excise duties will alone give effect to the principle of 
unrestricted competition and free trade, and make an 
admitted theory a practical reality. 





On the fallacy of discriminating rates of income- 
tax the author remarks, that to levy a less rate on 
income from trades and professions than on those 
from property, is to create a distinction without a 
difference; for if the latter be more favoured they 
will be less paid; and the burden will be as long 
in the one case as it was broad in the other. In 
the words of Col. Thompson, ‘if temporary in- 
comes are taxed temporarily, and permanent in- 
eomes permancntly, that is exactly the fair thing.” 


It is the great merit of the present system that all in- 
comes are treated, classed, and taxed alike; whether 
they be perpetual or temporary, and whether produced by 
capital or not of capital. And this system ought not to 
be altered, for it cannot be improved. Some actuaries, 
and others who are afflicted with a mania for arithme- 
tical casuistries, and the apices juris of the subject, set up 
a distinction between incomes derived from fixed capital, 
such as the Funds, for example, and from circulating 
capital, or such as is employed in production. But they 
are for all the purposes and equities of taxation similar, 
‘True it is, that part of the income derived from the latter 
consists in the capital newly produced ; but what of that ? 
It still constitutes part of income; for it is part of the 
profit arising from the productive employment of capital : 
the original amount of the capital so employed being left 
untaxed and undiminished. ‘True it is, that the process 
is easy of capitalizing incomes, and taxing £1000 per 
annum from the Funds, if in perpetuity, as £25,000, and 
of a life-interest in them of £1000 per annum at £14,753, 
and a professional income of £1000 as an annuitant also. 
But where is the justice of this proceeding? it is plain 
that the income in any of these cases survives from pos- 
sessor to possessor, just as much where he hasa tempo- 
rary individual interest as where he has it in fee. It 
represents so much of the annual wealth of the country, 
receiving the same protection from the state, and surely 
chargeable with the same obligations. Why is one £1000 
then to be charged less than another £1000? These 
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varying scales are based on different prospective values | ealled, is actually manufactured in this country 
of incomes. But nothing prospective should enter into| and consumed as such, than the whole amoun: 
the case. The tax is levied on a present income for a imported from China. There is another ad 
present benefit. Why, then, is not one possessor for thie | import ‘ : ste C 1S aNnoUncr a van- 
time being to pay the same tax for the same year's | tage of this gentleman 5 scheme, and that is, 
income as another? If there be a lower tax on life. in- | “‘ that it affords the easiest possible mode of ad- 
pee ~ = Fonds than oh incomes in perpetuity, it 1s | justing the revenue to the expenditure, year bp 
manifest that one part of the permanent income of the |‘Voar, without the ordinary parade and detail o; 
fixed capital of the country is to pay less than another; fr h} “earn 99 T) fi ll ae th “2 [ 
so that there would, as between the state and the tax, be | eS Dudgets. 1¢ following are the write’, 
a perpetual inequality upon the same income from the concluding remarks : 
same capital, enjoying the same security! Again we "7 iii 
ask, Why? | Direct og “ _ — rv a Breris ota 7, and 
-_ ° commensurate with the aroused interest, awaker ed jnte 
The plan proposed by our author is to abolish | ligence, and excited expectation of the people a a . 
| . . . .  « 
Customs and Excise duties, leaving all other | be that this, and perchance another Cabinet. may wreck 
sources of revenue untouched, and to levy a tax | themselves on the shoals of that peddling p*.tiful system 


upon all incomes above fifty pounds, of nine per | f small changes, which has rendered our fiv ance a curse, 
cent. in the first instance, to be diminished as the | and our budgets. absurdities, But this practice of short. 

. comings—this lingering love for obwlete dogmas and 
revenue would permit. He calculates that a really | costiy customs, must sooner or later give place 00 the 
free and unrestricted trace would result Ina few behests of a wiser age, and the requ wements ofa growing 
years in an immensely increased production ; and ; commerce. 


that the tax would then be reducible perhaps one- | We ask for a system of national revenue, that shall 
cease to vex trade, cripple industry, and fetter the instru. 


half. He estimates the taxable income of the | ments of wealth—a system which shall take no more 
country at only £ 105,000,000, which would yield, (taxes from the people than the revenue requires, and 
at 1s.9d. in the pound, £35,437,500. For the whilst it secures the legitimate ey penditure of the state, 
rest of his scheme, which is simple and intelligible | neither cramps the energy nor ir jures the health of the 


, e } > lo 
enough, we must refer the reader to his pamphlet. | Pre: — ‘ 
Phe country is sick of petty changes; and of pro. 


 f he . ene , sé ‘a wi + a? > o e e . . 

Under the head of ‘General Principles,” the fessions of great principles fullcwed by Little doings. Ifour 
author sums up the advantages to the country de- Ministry is to be a Goveymmoent, it must renounce the 
rivable from the adoption of his plan. Having | tactics of its predecessyrs, end adapt our fiscal policy to 
first shown that its execution is perfectly practi- | the permanent interes,ts of the empire. 


cable, he adverts to the augmentation of income I Sa . ° 
g | Or n a postsecrin’, w : s pam was 
that may be looked for when “six millions are]; PM 2 pagpeyrctenitec gre denny, ont 
\ in type, Mr. Symons comments upon some pal- 


, . 99 ¢ « 
sducte O e gross a un XCs nel *. : - 
deducted from the gross amount of taxes," ,when| nable blunders in the logic of Mr. Farr and Mr. 


six times that sum are shifted from the elements | _;,; “ah ] 

egies Neison, in. a manner which may probably prove 
of production and the necessaries of life, and when | agifyine 

edifying to those gentlemen, and to all other 

commerce and manufactures are freed from the stickies for 0 diadeieninetine tax on incomes 
fetters of the excise; and he foretels the decrease oo : 
of the national expenditure from the same causes. 
Among the more immediate benefits to acerue to| Ferdinand I. and Maximilian TT. of Austria. An 
the public, he reckons as one of the chief the abo-{| Essay on the Political and Religions State of Ger. 


many after the Reformation. By Prorrsson L. 


Ranke, ‘Translated by Lady Dutf Gordon. (Tra 
vellers’ Library.) Longman and Co. 1853. 


lition of the enormous frauds perpetrated on the 
revenue and on consumers by the producers and 
sellers of commodities; and he estimates that in 
lieu of the 1s. 9d. required to raise the revenue | Tuts is a brief, but able and eloquent review of 
now got by the State from excise and customs, |the internal policy and. religious dissension’s of 
the tax-payer at the present moment really pays) Germany from the time of the Religious Per.ce to 
from half-a-crown to three shillings in the pound, | the eve of the Thirty Years’ War. Its perusal 
in consequence of the dishonesty of the dealers. | affords but a melancholy spectacle of vacillating 
He illustrates this by reference to soap, which is, patriotism and rampant bigotry; and we learn 
surreptitiously or fraudulently manufactured to a! from it that the Fatherland owed the thrice ten 
large extent, and which cannot in this country be! years of misery and desolation which followed to 
made of a quality fitted to compete with that of! the intestine divisions and rabid obstinacy of the 
the foreigner, owing to the destructive inter-/ numerous parties of the Protestants. The same 
ference of the excise-officer at every stage of the wretched and dogmatie intolerance which urged 
process; and by reference to tea, which the Go-| the Christlike Melancthon to covet a refuge in the 
vernment taxes from two to three hundred per! grave “ab immanibus et implacabilibus odiis the- 
cent. with the effect of crippling our home trade, ; ologorum,” ruined the Protcstant cause in Ger- 
and dwarfing our foreign commerce. It is sup-'many—made her quail before the Ottoman foe, 
posed that China would take almost as many whom she ought to have rolled back to the shorer 
goods as Lancashire could manufacture, if they of the Bosphorus—and finally caused the restor 

had the means of paying for them; and we pre-/tion of the Catholic supremacy—all of w’ a 
vent their doing so by a heavy tax upon the only! might have been prevented had a more acer x 
means they have. And not only that, but we | dating spirit animated the children of the = 18 
establish a handsome premium upon fraud and | mation. This translation, by Lady € ys 3 
adulteration, and invite the peculator to poison! well executed, and may be read with ordon, 
the public with drugs and sloe-leaves, and pay{in connection with Schiller’s “Jf? mir 
him so liberally for doing it, that more tea, so! Thirty Years’ War.” P story of the 
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Wonder Castle, A Structure of Seven Ntories. By BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 
A. F. Frere. London: Addey and Co., 21, Old _The Working-Man's Way in the World ; being the Auto- 
Bond-street. 1853 biography of a Journeyman Printer. London: W. and 
a — , — F.G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 1853, 
THEse seven amusing stories make .. charming Last Glimpses of Convocation, shewing the Latest Inci 
companion for the winter’s fire-side. Six of them dents and Results of Synodical Action in the Church of 
are tales of pure imagination, exceedingly well| England. By Arthur J. Joyce. London: T. Bosworth , 
counting > droll and marvellous | *!5; Regent-street. 1553. 
told and recounting many dr A on New Nursery Songs for all Good Children. By Mrs. 
things. The remaining one, which we like best, sy . witi } 


es ; oe ape a ae »,| Pollen. Illustrated with above Fifty Pictures. London: 
and which is entitled ‘‘ The Search after Ugliness,” | addey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 1853. 


is the autobiography of an excellent fellow, who, The Sadducees of Science. By Walter M‘ Gilvray, 
has the misfortune to possess a visage the very) ).D. Paisley: R. Stewart. Glasgow: Bryce and M* 


. Ld ‘mog) Phun. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. London : 
model of that of the gentleman one sometimes | 5," Theobald, 1853. 


encounters In a table-spoon; and who, being | The Right of Marischal College and University, Aber- 
want of a wife, sets out in his travels in search of | been, to confer Degrees, Vindicated. By One of the Pro- 
a corresponding physiognomy. How he is driven | fessors. Aberdeen: L. Smith. London: Smith, Elder 
forth from home by the jokes and jibes of his rela- | and Co. | 1853. 


. i" | Household Stories, collected by the Brothers Grim. 
tions—how he takes service and labours hard to | Newly Translated. With Two Hundred and Forty Lllus- 


obtain the hand of an unknown She, who turns | trations by Edward H. Wehnert. In two volumes. Lon. 
out pretty instead of ugly, and so defeats his | don: Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 1853. 
purpose—how he wanders further in search of Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment. 
a { , . > > . 4 y ; ‘ne i. 
his idol, and how he eventually finds her, and! By Mary Carpenter. London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, 


scene tal amt the vender! Bishopsgate Without. 1853, 
returns home happy and triumphant, the reader | Elijah, the Tishbite. Translated from the German of 


can learn by consulting the volume, which 1s got | the Rev. Fk. W. Krummacher, D.D. London: Aylott 
up in beautiful style, and adorned with a most! and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


, . . . fi Me ° f Me * . » _ . . . . 
at ’ : : Memoir of a Metaphysician. By Francis Drake, Es: 
‘al coloured frontispiece from a design by . physieia - » Esq. 
whimsical ¢ I a, | London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1853, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

National Life Assurance Society—The twenty-third | fd 
annual meeting of the members of the National Life | Floating capital, 30th June, 1852. . 9607 5 4 
Assurance Society was held at their office, No. 2, King | Deduct 24th Dividend. ; » 6,000 0 0 
William-street, London, on Monday, the 3lst January ~ 
last, when the report of the auditors and the general 3,007 5 4 
statement of the accounts, for the past year, were sub- | Add profit to this half-year. , . SPB 12 4 
mitted and adopted. ‘The business of the year 1852, as ” 
shown by this statement, has enabled the directors to | Floating capital, 31st December, 1852. 6,655 17 8 
make an abatement of thirty-eight per cent. on all pre- 
miums on policies of members who, having made five SALANCE, Deceupen $I, 1852. 
entire annual payments, are thereby entitled to parti- Dr. 
cipate in the profits for the current year. The amount{In Bank of Ireland. . .~ . © T202 9 5 
returned to the members in the reduction of their pre- | Bank and Government Stock . , » DSL LS 7 
miums since the year 1835, when the first division of | Annuities purchased , : ° . 10,669 0 O 
protits was made, is £130,260, exclusive of the amount to | Lent on mortgage and other securities . T8451) 3 
be allowed in the present year, which will give about | House, furniture, outstanding policies, 
£10,900 to the members, in addition to the above sum. stainps on hands, &c. . ° . - (%§B251 8 7 
The losses by death in 1852 have been very considerably 
under the amount that was expected, only eleven policies 305,868 14 8 
having ceased from this cause, assuring the sum of 
£14,300. The entire amount paid in claims to the repre- Cr. 

Sentatives of deceased assurers, since 1830, being | Paid-up capital ° ° ° ° » 100,000 0 0 
€297,794. The directors retiring from otiice by rotation, | Duty payable to Stamp-office . ; . 1619 6 10 
Were unanimously re-elected, and Mr. Richard Vaughan | Life reserved fund, ° ° , . WAST2 17 5 
Davis was also unanimously re-elected an auditor of the | Annuities granted. F . , » 27,072 2 | 
society. A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors | Dividends unpaid. . : , . 158 10 O 
for their able management of the affairs of the society | Loap account . , ; ; . »- 4950 0 O 
Was p issed, and the meeting separated, = 

National Assurance Company of Ireland.—At the hualf- 200,232 17 O 
yearly stated general assembly of the Company, held at 
their otfice, 4, College-green, to receive the report of the Balance of profit and loss, 

Directors for the past half-year; the secretary read a! June, 1852 . . £3,607 5 4 
Salemnent of accounts, of which the subjoined is an} Gain this half-year ‘ $028 12 4 
abstract :-— & « @ 6,635 17 & 
Income for half-year, December 31,1552 17,639 3 9 
SODOR lh ow 
Expenditure . ‘ . . . . WGI ll 5 
Gain on half year . ; ‘ ‘ . 38,028 12 4 The adoption of the Report was moved and seconded, 
and passed nnanimously. 
£17,639 3 9} Reliance Mutual Life Assurance Society.—The half. 
yearly general megting of the wembers of this Society was 
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held on Tnesday, the 25th day of January last, the same | 


being also a special general meeting to declare profits for 
the third period of division. The Secretary read a report, 
of which the following area few of the items: “At the | 
first allocation of profits, in the year 1847, the principles | 
upon which the valuation of assets and liabilities was | 
computed, and methods adopted for equitable distribution 
of the realised surplus, were fully explained. To these 
principles the Directors propose strictly to adhere; they | 
have borne the test of experience, and are now very 
generally acknowledged to be sound and just. The mor- | 
tality for the period which has elapsed since the last allo- 
cation, has been in the ratio of only 60 per cent. of the 
estimated risk. ‘Taken from the commencement of the 
Society's business, the sum paid on policies which have 
become claims, has been less than one-half of the amount | 
of the agyregate of the yearly estimates. The balance | 
sheet of the transactions of the three years under review, | 
shows the full value of the Society’s liabilities, upon | 
the several branches of assurance undertaken, to be | 
£123,411 108. 4d., while the present value of annual pre- | 
miums, chargeable in respect of the same, is estimated | 
at £124,006 178. 3d. Deducting from this last amount, | 
however, the value of the margin or surplus beyond the 
mathematical risk, the balance on the side of liability 
amounts to £28,806 6s. 3d., which is amply provided for | 
by the cash and invested funds of the Society. The bal-| 
ance of the “general assurance fund” is £10,030 Os. 10d. 
From this amount it is proposed to set apart, as before, 
£4,000, on account of the average of deaths having been | 
less than, with reference to the tables of mortality in use 
by the Society, might have been expected. According to 
the provisions of the Society's deed, one-third of the clear | 
surplus remainder has to be retained as a rest until the 
next triennial division ; the sum, therefore, remaining for | 
allocation among the members is £4,020 Os. 6d., which 
will enable the meeting to declare a bonus equivalent to 
a return of 75 per cent. of the office margin above de- 
scribed, upon every policy entitled to participate in profits 
at this period; being the same proportional return which 
was afforded on the two previous occasions. Resolutions 
in accordance with the Report were passed unanimously. 
Provident Clerks’ Assurance and Benevolent Associ- 
ation. — Bexerit Department.— The twelfth annual 
general meeting of the assurance or benefit depart- 
ment of this association was held on Monday evening, 
the 17th January, at the London Tavern. The Secretary 
read the report of the Directors, of which the following | 
isan abstract: ‘“ The Board of Management, in sub- 
mitting to the members the twelfth annual report of the 
association, have much satisfaction in calling their atten- 
tion to the following details, which show its increasing 
prosperity. The number of policies issued during the 
past year is 429, for £81,950; 7 annuities, £149 16s. 8d., | 
which is an increase of 41 policies, for £9,075, on the | 
business of 1851; 28 proposals, for £8,450, have been | 
declined; 54 proposals for £12,550 have been deferred, | 
withdrawn, or require further explanation—making the | 
total number of proposals to the association 51s, for 
£102,950. The annual premiums payable on the policies | 
in existence, together with the dividends and interest on ' 





be expected in April next. 


the invested capital, amount to £17,156. The amount of 
claims arising from 15 deaths during the year is £53,225, 
which is less both in number and amount than during 
the previous year, notwithstanding the large increase of 
members. ‘This rate of mortality, which is considerably 
under the usual average, shows the great care and skill 
of the medical officers of the association. After payment 
of the claims from deaths, a further sum of £19,067 10s, 
has been laid out in augmentation of the invested capital 
of the association, viz., £3,117 10s. in the purchase of 
£3,000 34 per cent. stock ; £6,600 advanced on mortgage; 


‘and £350 lent to members on the security of their poli- 


cies of assurance—making the total amount standing in 
the names of the Trustees, £47,070, viz., £35.500 34 per 
cent. stock, and £11,570 on mortgage and other securi- 
ties. The balance-sheet for the past year has been duly 
audited and approved by the Trustees. The Actuary of 
the Association and Mr. Griffith Davies are engaged in a 
valnation of the assets and liabilities of the Company, 
with a view to a distribution of the profits. All persons 
assured on or before the 31st December, 1849, on a par. 
ticipating scale, are entitled to share in the division of 
profits. Notice will be given by the Board to those inte. 
rested when the Actuary’s report is received, which may 
A deputation from the Board 
of Management attended a public ineeting at Birmingham 
on the 14th April last, which was supported by the mem. 
bers and friends of the association, and by some of the 
leading firms of that important town, and a fair increase 
of business has resulted therefrom. During the past 


' . o . . . 
year the attention of Parliament has again been directed 


to the present position of the laws regulating Friendly 
Societies, and it was referred toa Select Committee of the 
House of Commons to examine into and report on the 
subject. Your Board have devoted much time and atten- 
tion to a question which must necessarily be of great 
importance to this association amongst many others, 
Your Chairman was examined as a witness before the 
Select Committee. No action of the Levislature has yet 
taken place, but the Committee has presented a report, 
and as it had been alleged that the operations of this and 
four other associations similarly enrolled had been con- 
trary to law, your Board are happy to be able to state that 
the Committee has reported ‘ that it does not appear to 
your Committee that these five societies have been acting 
contrary to law.’ As your Board have always acted under 
the best legal advice, they never entertained the least 
doubt of the perfect legality of the operations of the 
association ; but it is satisfactory to have their belief thus 
confirmed by the report of the Select Committee. It is 
gratifying also to your Board to add the following further 
paragraph from the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, viz.:— These five societies have be- 
yond question conduced in avery material degree to extend 
downwards in the scale of society a knowledge of the 
principles of mutual assurance, and a disposition to em- 
brace the advantage of it.’” After the Report had been 
adopted, thanks were voted to the Trustees, the Trea- 
surer, the Auditors, and the Chairman: and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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